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Introduction to 
THE ABETESL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING SERIES 



Scope and Content 

to «cc c?! 1?"^^ f^^^^ "^"^^ Approaches Project has developed ten training packets 
^i.^.H K ? mstructors. both professionals and volunteers. Packet topics were 

°" 1"*''°'^ "."^'^ °^ ^« P'^^^ on recommendations 

from selected experts itprescatmg ABE. ESL. and volunteer programs across the United States. 

Packet topics include: 

1. The Adult Learner 

2. Planning for Instruction 

3. Team Learning 

4. Monitoring Student Progress 

5. Volunteers and Teachers in the Classroom 

6. Communicative ESL Teaching 

7. Mathematics: Strategic Problem Solving 

8. Whole Language Approach 

9. Improving Thinking Skills for Adult Leamera 

10. Learning Disabilities: Learner Centered Approaches 

«.nH .^T^ T ^yiggtstcd sequence implied in the above listing. Each packet is intended to 
stand alone. Each encompasses a two- or Uiree-session workshop series with activities sSIh 
for pamcipants to accomplish between sessions. IdeaUy. the sessions should tS plaTe £ one 
month apart Packets include detailed instructions for workshop leaders and masterfor S 
handouts and transparencies needed in the workshops. 

Key Assumptions about Adult Learning 

nrin^ini^ packets have been designed to guide workshop leaders to model the adult learning 
principles upon which the packets are based. These principles apply to the training ofinsmZf 
as weU as to educating adult students. Based on tiie hteratiS about adTTelme^^^^^^^^ 
expenence of skilled adult educators, it is assumed that adults learn best when 

• they feel comfortable with tiie learning enviromnem and they attempt tasks tiiat 
allow them to succeed witiiin the contexts of their limited time and demanding Uves. 

• they provide input into the planning of tiieir own learning goals and processes. 

• have opportunities to engage in social learning. i.e.. tiiey learn from peers as 
well as from an instructor. ^ 




• they have a vanety of options appropriate to their learning styles (including sensory 
modaUties, ways of thinking, and both individual and group learning) and have 
opportunities to analyze and expand tiieir modes of learning. 

• they are able to associate new learning witii previous experiences and to use those 
experiences while learning. 

• tiiey have an opportunity to apply theoryAnformation to practical situations in their 
own lives. 

.ff.oH ^J^?^ assumptions, each packet employs research-based components of 

effective trammg and staff development theory, demonstrations, practice, structured feedback. 
and application wiOi follow-up. Key research findings on these components arc: 

1. TTie theory that underUes any new practice is a necessary but insufficient componem 
of traimng. 

2. Demonstrations that illustrate new practices and reinforce their use are essential to 
luu comprehension and implementation. 

3. Instiiictore need to practice new approaches in a safe environment and to receive 
structured feedback on their attempts. 

4. New approaches need to be applied over time in a real sitiiation - preferably ones 
mentoriS^""""^ ^""^^""^ """^ "^^'^ ^^'S" coaci^Tr 

conditio^'STmeT'"'"'^ ^ ^'^^ '° "^"^ ^^^^ ^ °^ above 

We hope you will find tiiat tiiese training packets produce effective, long-term results. 



About the 

ADULT LEARNER TRAINING PACKET 



This training packet employs selected research-based components of effective trainine and staff 
development in the following manner: 

THEORY: An inductive/deductive format is used in presenting tiieory. This approach requires 
partiapants to extract Uieory from experiential activities (inductive format). raUier Uian 
memonzc theory from a 'ecrore (deductive format). Through case study analysis and 
cooperative leammg activities, participants learn about and internalize theory by discussing 
It with others. * 

In this fraining packet, theories of adult learning are presented in three compact readings on 
mottvation, cognition, and tiie socio-cultural context of adult learning. 

DEMONSTRATION: A video of an adult education class combined with focus questions 
h^Ae^St^^^ ^ ''^^"^^ ^'^^^ components of adult learning Uieory presented 

PRACTICE: Between sessions participants will have an opportunity to observe and/or n^ctice 
usmg theoretical structures of adult learning in real instiuctional settings. 

STRUCTURED REDBACK: During Sessions Two and Three, using a mauix for analysis. 
or^b^e^JS opportunity to synUiesize and compare the practices they have tiled 

APPLICATION: Finally, participants wUl construct new lessons Uiat systematically apply 
tiieones of adult learning to classes tiiey instruct! ^ 

r.^lT^'^ '^'^^'^'^ components of effective staff development. The Adult Learner training 
packet also employs an additional "metacognitive" component: ^ 

REFLECTION ON WORKSHOP PROCESSES: At several points during the workshop 
parucipants are required to analyze workshop activities after completing Uiem. During Uiese 
analyses, participants Uiink about the types of Uiinking and learning that die activities 

nnZ t H '^r't' P^"P^^ *>ecome conscious of die tiieories and assumptions tiiat 
underlie and guide this u-aining packet. "puwiw mai 

During these training sessions, "learning by doing" wUl be tiie focus. Participants will experience 
new mstructional approaches, and Uien wUl reflect upon, analyze, and geneS from Ae?r 
expenence. Such learning is more likely to be remembered and'^us d U^mTroteTea^irg 



About the Partidpants... 

This training packet is designed for ABE, ESL, and volunteer instructors. Because the content 
of this packet builds upon theories of complex thinking, it is important for all participants to be 
involve;^ in all three workshop sessions. 

In this training packet, participants work in "like groups" only during selected activities. At these 
times, small groups of ABE instructors and ESL instructors wiU be foimed. Volunteer instructors 
will join whichever group most closely approximating tiieir major teaching assignment 



REGARDING THE SUGGESTED TIMES: All suggested times are tiie result of field 
testing within a three- to four-hour timeframe. Feel free to adjust the suggested times to 
meet the needs and experience levels of tiie participants. In addition, it is important to 
become familiar witii tiie materials prior to tiie workshop in order to select specific 
^tivities if sufficient time is not provided or some activities take longer tiian anticipated 
Familiarity witii tiie materials also will enable you to personalize tiie materials by adding 
anecdotes where appropriate. If more tiian tiiree hours are available for tiie training tiie 
suggested times can be expanded to allow for additional sharing and discussion 



REGARDING THE ROOM SET-UP: Since tiie woricshop include^} botii large and small 
group work, arrange tiie room so tiiat participants can move about fairly easUy Try to 
make certain tiiat tiie flip charts, overheads, or videos can be seen by aU participants In 
less tiian ideal settings, you may have to consider eliminating tiie use of overheads or flin 
charts. *^ 
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WORKSHOP OVERVIEW 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Think criticaUy about adult learning and development and apply this to 
one's self and to adult learners in the classroom. 

2) Describe the foUowing three broad dimensions of adult learning- 
MOTIVATION. COGNITION, and SOCIO-CULTURAL CONTEXT; 

3) Analyze the effects of MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO- 
CULTURAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

4) Describe teaching approaches that address these three dimensions of aduit 
learning; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of adult learning. 



Time: 



Total time required for the workshop: approximately 9 hours: 

• Session One: 3 hours 

• Interim Activities at Home Sites: approximately 2-4 hours over a 2-week 
period 

• Session Two: 3 hours 

• Interim Activities at Home Sites: approximately 2-4 hours over a 2-week 
period 

• Session Three: 3 hours 



Materials 
Checklist: 



Hardware: 



Two VHr> Players (Vi'O and Two Monitors 
Overhead Projector 



Software: 



Video: The Adult Learner: ABE Classroom" or 'The Adult Learner- 
ESL Classroom" (VHS Cassette) 
Packet Handouts 
Packet Transparencies 

Blank Transparencies and Transparency Fens 



Preparations 
Checklist: 



Tally results of the Participant Questionnaire. 
Duplicate handouts 

Check equipment to be sure that it is working properly and that the video 
IS cued up to the beginning. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 
SESSION ONE 



MATERIALS 


ACTIVITIES 




H-3,* T-A* 


I. Introduction, Objectives, Agenda Review, Review of 
Participant Questionnaire 


20 min. 


Biank 
Transparency, 
H-4, H-5, H-6, 
H-7, T-E> T-C, 
T-D, R-1,* R-2 


n. Opener: ABE/ESL Adult Learners 

• Brainstorm characteristics of ABE/ESL adult 
learners 

• Common assumptions about adult learners 

• Imnortance of contfixt in ^idnit ipamino 


50 min. 




BREAK 


15 min. 


H-8, H-9, T-E, 
T-F 


m. Views of Adult Development 

• Traditional views of adult development 

• Recent views of adult development 

• Group task 


40 min. 


Blank 
Transparency, 
H-10, T-G 


rv. Preparation for Home Task 

• Brainstorm questions for adult learner 

• Review home task 


30 min. 


H-5, H-6, 
H-11,T-C,T-H 


V. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

• Note correspondence between adult learning 
assumptions and workshop activities 


25 min. 


H-12 


VI. Evaluation, Wrap-Up 

• Complete Session One Evaluation Form 


10 min. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 
SESSION TWO 



MATERIALS 


ACTIVmES 


TIME 1 


H-14,* T-I* 


L Welcome, Siunmary of Session One, Agenda 
Review 


10 min. 1 


Blank 
Transparency 


n. Feedback on Home Task 


20 min. 


H-15a-b H-16 
H-17, H-18, 
H-19, H-20, 
H-21, H-22 


m. ^^ooperanve Leanmig ( Jigsaw ): Theory Exercise 

• Read topic papers ("Motivation," "Cognition," 
and "Socio-Cultural Context") 

• Plan and report summaries and conclusions 


40 min. 




BREAK 


15 min. | 


H-23, T-J 


IV. Video Lesion: "The Adult Learner: ABE 
i^iassroom ana/or The Adult Learner: ESL 
Classroom" 

• Present vicleo(s) 

• Complete video focus chart 


40 min. | 


H-i6, H-24a-b, 
H-25 


V. Case Study: "Andy** or **Lavette" 

• Read case study 

• Resolve case studies 


25 min. 


H-26a-b 


VI. Home Task Assignment 
• Present focus charts 


10 min. 


H-5, H-6, H-27, 
T-K 


vn. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

• Note correspondence between adult learning 
assumptions and woikshop activities 


10 min. 


H-28 


Vm. Evaluation, Wrap-Up 

• Complete Session Two Evaluation Form 


10 min. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 
SESSION THREE 



MATERIALS 


ACTIVmES 


TIME 1 


H-30*, T-L-a* 


I. Welcome, Sununary of Session Two, Agenda 
Review 


10 min. 1 


1 H-26a-b 


n. Small-Group Feedback on Home Task 


20 min. 


1 Blank 
j Transparency 


m. Reflecting on Implications of Adult Learning 
Theory for Instructional Planning 


20 min. 




BREAK 


15 min. 


H-31, H-32a-b, 
H-33, T-M, 
T-N T-O 


rv. Lesson Planning (Application) 

• Plan lesson (group or individual) 

• Anaij^ lesson 

• Feedback on lesson plans 


50 min. 1 


H-23, H-34. T-P 


V. Video Review: *The Adult Lcamen ABE 

aassroom" or *The Adult Leamen ESL 
Classroom*' 

• Present video(s) 

• Complete video focus chart 


40 min. 


H-6. T-Q 


VI. Final Reflection on Workshop Processes 

• Note correspondence between adult learning 
assumptions and woricshop activities 


10 rain. 


H-35a-d 


Vn. Evaluation, Wrap-Up 

• Complete Session Three Evaluation Form 


15 min. 
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BEFORE SESSION ONE 



The following tasks should be completed before Session One of the workshop: 

n Send out flyers announcing the workshop series. (See handout H-1 for a sample.) 

□ Send tiie Participant Questionnaire (H-2a-b) to aU persons responding to the flyer. 
The suggested maximum of participants for each workshop series is 30 persons. 

□ DupUcate all handouts for Session One (H-3 throu^ H-12) and arrange them into 
packets. By providing one packet of materials to each individual, constant handling 
of materials during the session can be avoided. 

n Make transparencies from the Transparency Masters provided for Session One vT-A 
through T-H). 

□ Tally tiic results of tiie Participant Questionnaire. (This can be done easily on a 
blank copy of the Participant Questionnaire.) You may also want to make a 
transparency of those results to share with participants. 

□ Order all equipment (overhead projector) and make sure it is operating correctly. 
Also check the size of the screen and clarity of print from the back of the room. 

□ Obtain name tags for participants. 

□ Arrange for a place to hold Session One and make sure it has sufficient space and 
movable chairs for break-out activities. Consider which room arrangement will best 
facilitate your activities. 

□ Prepare a sign-in sheet to verify attendance at both workshops. Include space for 
names, addresses and phone numbers for future contaa with participants. 

□ Arrange for any refreshments tiiat will be available. 

□ Read the Trainer Notes for Session One, pages 10 through 15. Review handouts 
H-3 Uirough H-12 and transparencies T-A through T-H. 




Trainer Notes - Session On^ 

TRAINER NOTES: SESSION ONE 



MATERIAT.S 



H-3*. T-A* 



H-4 



Blank 

Transparency 



T-B 



L Introduction, Objectives, Agenda Review, Results of 
Participant Questionnaire OVhoIe Group) 

A. Introduction: Trainer(s) introduces him/herself. 
As a warm-up. ask the group to raise iiands in 
response to tlie following questions: How many are 
ABE instructors? How many teach ESL? How 
many are volunteers? (Also ask other relevant 
questions.) 

B. Agenda/Objectives: Call attention to the agenda 
for Session One of the workshop (using H-3 and 
T-A) and quickly summarize the day's activities 
and their relationship to the workshop objectives 
and outcomes. Note that the workshop will model 
the processes it recommends. 

C. Questionnaire: Describe how the workshop 
activities will relate to the results of the Participant 
Questionnaire. 

n. Opener: ABE/ESL Adult Learner 



A. 



B. 



Paired Activity: Ask participants to select partners 
(preferably ones they don't know weU so the 
activity can also serve as an ice-breaker). Ask each 
pair to spend 5 minutes identifying five 
characteristics that are unique to ABE/ESL Adult 
Learners (using H-4). 

Characteristics: Call participants back into a 
whole group. Ask each pair to state one 
characteristic that has not already been stated 
Record the essence of each item on a blank 
transparency. Continue until all characteristics that 
pairs identified have been listed. 

Comparison: Comment on the high quality of the 
group's list Display a list of adult learner 
characteristics taken fi-om the research literature 
(T-B). Ask participants to comment on 
comparisons between the two lists. 
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TIMES 

20 min. 



50 min. 
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Trainer Notes • Session One 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



TIMES 



H-5, H-6. H.7. 
T-B, T-C, 
T-D, R-l* 



D. Common Assumptions About Adult Learners: 

• Use T-B, T-C, H-5, and H-6 to review some 
commonly-held assumptions about the nature, 
motivations, and learning processes of adult 
learners. 

• Use H-7 and T-D to review some recent 
developments from the field of cognitive 
science that have impacts on adult education. 
Emphasize the importance of giving particular 
attention to context in adult learning by 
contrasting the traditional, "building block" 
view of learning with the more recent, 
"constructivist" view. 



NOTE: Refer participants to Supplementary Reading, 
"Tlie Importance of Context In Adult Learning,** R-L 



BREAK 



] 



15 min. 



H-8, T-E 



m. Views of Adult Development 

A. Traditional Views of Adult Development 

Refer to H-8 and T-E to discuss an example of a 
traditional view of Adult Development, extracted 
from the work of Daniel Levinson. Stage-like 
theories such as this, until the early 1980's, were 
long the focus of discussions of adult development. 

Lead a discussion of the usefulness and problems of 
this sort of conception. Among the issues that 
might be raised are the following: 

• Usefulness 

— Offers a "scale" on which to situate the 
lives of learners. 

— Can serve to target instruction depending 
upon the level of development of a 
specific learner. 



40 min. 



* "R" = "Supplementary Reading' 
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Trainer Notes - Session One 



MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 



• Problems 

— Research was done with white men, and 
does not reflect differences in gender, 
class, or culture* 

— The assumption of predictable stages does 
not hold for everyone's lives, 

H-9, T-F, Recent Views of Adult Development 

R-2 

Lead a discussion using H-9 and T-F* Point out 
that recent theories have emerged that present a 
much more complex picture of adult development, 
and that current theories may be grouped into three 
areas: 

• Physical Change 

— While there are certain predictable 
physical results of aging that can affect 
learning (e.g., changes in senses, reaction 
time, memory), these vary widely from 
person to person, and the "degenerative** 
model of aging is not widely favored. It is 
suggested that the development of judg- 
ment, wisdom, and experience often offset 
or override certain physical changes. 

Psychological Change 

— There is a considerably more complex 
picture emerging than the earlier "stage 
theories*' (e.g., Levinson) might have sug- 
gested. Other approaches, such as a "life 
event" framework argue that certain life 
events — not necessarily predictable — 
happen to shape one's development, and 
also influence learning. Other researchers 
argue that transitions and transformations 
of an internal or external nature in one's 
life are critical parts to understanding 
development. Feminist researchers (e.g., 
Carol Gilligan) argue that one*s relation- 
ships comprise a critical dimension of 
adult development that was virtually 
ignored by earlier stage theories that 
focused on adults external lives "in the 
worid" rather than on families, intimacy, 
and other relationships. 
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Trainer Notes • Session One 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIRS 



TIMES 



Sociocultural Factors 

— This view argues that previous per- 
spectives focusing solely on the individual 
left out issues from the broader social, 
economic, or political world that often 
impact on adult learners as much or more 
than individual issues. 

— It suggests that the view of adulthood and 
adult development can vary depending 
upon one's socialization, social role, 
culture, gender, class, sexual orientation, 
ot other critical factor. 



NOTE: Refer participants to a more detafied 
discussion of adult development in the Supplementary 
Reading, **Vieiys of Adult Development^** R.2, 

C. Group Task to Apply Views of Adult Development 

Have participants form small groups. Ask them to 
use the discussion questions at the bottom of H-9 to 
do an analysis of themselves or a family member to 
apply the more recent views of adult development. 
Ask the members of the groups to" share their 
analyses with each other, and if there is time, to 
share syntheses with the whole workshop group. 

rv. Preparation for Home Task 

A. Brainstorm Questions for Adult Learner Profile. 

Explain to the group that their take-home task 
assignment will be to develop a profile description 
of an ABE or ESL learner, and to bring this written 
profile back to the second workshop session to 
share with the rest of the group. There are two 
rationales for tiiis task: 
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Trainer Notes - Session One 



MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 



Blank 

Transparency 



(1) Teachers need to be able to do research and 
gather needs-assessment data about learners in 
their classes; and 

(2) This direct data gathered from participants* 
own classes will enhance considerably the 
realistic context of the workshop. 

Then, elicit possible interview questions from the 
group. List them on an overhead transparency or 
flip chart Help the group to refine the questions. 
Some issues you may wish to be sure the group 
considers are: 



• age; 

• gender; 

• educational background, past experiences with 
school 

• reasons for attending ABE/ESL literacy 
program; 

• work experience; 

• family situation; 

• kinds of things they've learned on own; and 

• ways they like to learn best 

H-10, T-G B. Review the Home Task. Use H- 10 and T-G to 

explaui the Home Task. Walk through all of the 
procedures. Be prepared to negotiate or adjust any 
elements that the group wishes to change. Remind 
them that they must return to Session Two with 10 
copies of a brief (1-2 page) adult learner profile. 

V. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

H-6, A. Review: Ask participants to locate H-11 in their 

H-n, T-C packets, and call their attention to H-5 and H-6. 

With the whole group, use T-C to quickly review 
the six assumptions about adult learning discussed 
earlier in the workshop. 

B. Correspondence With Workshop: Ask partici- 
pants to reflect on the activities of this workshop to 
this point and to identify aspects that correspond 
with any of the six assumptions about adult learn- 
ing. Ask participants to note those correspondences 
in the appropriate boxes of H-1 1. 



25 min. 
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MATEitlALS 



ACTIVITIFS 



TIMES 



NOTE: If the time is short, this activity may be 
''presented" by the trainer althoogh an inductive 
approach is preferable. 



C. Record a sampling of responses on T-H as 
described above. 



NOTE: One set of possible responses is prt>vided in 
th e l^ner*s Sopplement o n page 27. 

Worlcshop Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

A. Wrap-up the workshop by summari2dng activities. 

B. Ask participants to complete the Evaluation Form 
(H-12). 

C. Thank participants for their responses. 

D. Remind tiiem of Workshop Two. Give place and 
date if known. 



NOTE: These annotated notes arc designed to provide 
detailed assistance in understanding the intended 
sequence, message and timing of this workshop. 
Leaders, once they understand this outline, may want 
to make their own notes to follow during the 
workshop, to make their presentation of the workshop 
smoother and more spontaneous. 



VI. 



H-12a-d 




TRAINER'S NOTES 
SESSION TWO 




BEFORE SESSION TWO 



The following tasks should be completed before Session Two of the workshop: 

n Send Notice of Session Two (H-13) to Session One participants only. This notice 
should include a reminder that participants should bring their entire handout packets 
from Session One with them to Session Two, especially the Home Task. Remind 
them to complete the home task. 

ED Review sign-in sheet from Session One to verify attendance. 

n Duplicate all handouts for Session Two (H-14 through H-28) and arrange them into 
packets. Also duplicate a few extra sets of handouts for Session One (H-3 through 
H-12) for those participants who forget to bring theirs to Session Two. 

□ Make extra copies of handouts H-5 and H-6 from Session One. (They will be used 
again.) 

CU Prepare transparencies from all of the Transparency Masters provided for Session 
Two (T-I through T-K). 

n Make two signs or folded cards for each expert group: MOTIVATION 
COGNITION, AND SOCIO-CULTURAL. 

n Check equipment (VHS players and monitors, and overhead projector) to make sure 
it is working properly. Check screen size and readability of print on scicen. 

□ Arrange for a place to hold Session Two; make sure it "-as sufficient space and 
movable chairs for break-out session. 

CH Arrange for any refreshments that wiU be available. 

0 Obtain name tags for participants. 

□ Read the Trainer's Notes for Session Two, pages 17 through 2 1 . Review handouts 
H-14 through H-28 and transparencies T-I through T-K. 
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^ Trainer Notes - Session Two 

TRAINER NOTES: SESSION TWO 



MATERIALS 



I. 



H-14, T-I 



Blank 

Transparency 



in. 



H-15a-b. 
H-16, H-17 



AC TTVITIES 
Welcome, Summary of Session One, Agenda Review 



A. 



Welcome participants (they should be the same as 
those who attended Session One). Review what 
happened during Session One and during the break 
between sessions. 

Agenda: Present the agenda for Session Two 
(using H-14 and T-I). Quickly summarize the day's 
activities. 



n. Feedback on Home Task 

A. Small Group Reports. Ask participants to form 
smaU groups of about five people. Have them 
circulate »r.d discuss each of the profiles each 
person has brought Ask them to identify and 
prepare to report back on common themes or key 
issues. Have each group appoint a spokesperson. 

B. Whole Group Discussion. Ask each group to 
report briefly on the common themes or key issues 
identified in the profiles they reviewed. Record 
issues as appropriate on a blank transparency. 



TIMES 

10 min. 



20 min. 



Cooperative Learning ("Jigsaw"): Theory Exercise 40 min. 

A. Home Teams: Divide participants into Home 
Teams of six. Explain that these teams will 
participate in a "Jigsaw" activity: a cooperative 
leammg exercise which fosters group inter- 
dependence. (Background and principles of 
Cooperative Learning can be found in H-15a-b.) In 
a "Jigsaw," different group members acquire 
different pieces of infonnation, Uien Uie group uses 
all Uiose pieces to solve a problem or "puzzle." 
(See instiuctions for Uie "Jigsaw" activity on H-17.) 
Ask ejch Home Team to discuss and answer Uie 
Focus Questions (H-16). 



Trainer Notes • Session Two 



MATERIALS 



ACTrVITIES 



TIMES 



NOTE: At this point you are just over one hear into 
the woricshop. 



H-17 



B. Expert Groups: Instruct two persons from each 
Home Team" to go to one of the Expert Groups 
("Motivation," Xognition " and "Socio-Cultural 
Context"). (Again, see the instructions for the 
"Jigsaw" activity on page H-17.) 



NOTE: Expert groups may be sub-divided into groups 
of 5 to save time and facilitate bonimnnlcation. You 
may want to show a brief Jigsaw diajgram on a blank 
overhead to explain group movement For example. 











itoM«T«MI 







H-18 through 
H-22 



Instruct participants to read their topic papers 
(H-18, H-19, or H-20; with references in H-21) and 
then fill out the "Expert Group" Planning 
Worksheet (H-22). They should prepare themselves 
to report their conclusions to their Home Teams. 

C. Expert Reports: Once back in their Home Teams, 
each pair will report the summaries and conclusions 
reached in their expert groups. 

NOTE: Leaders should monitor groups during the 
above activity. 



D. Feedback: 

responses. 



Take a few minutes to sample 



H-15a-b, 
H-17 



E. 



References: Mention to participants that Jigsaw is 
an activity they may want to use in their classrooms 
and that instructions for conducting the Jigsaw 
activity are provided as handout H-17. In addition, 
a statement on cooperative learning can be found in 
H-15a-b. 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVTTIFS 



Trainer Notes • Session T wo 
TIMES 



B R £ A K 



15 min. 



NOTE: Have tbe video(s) set up and rtady to start 
ctflher before the workshop or during the break. 



H-23, T-J 



H-23 



H-16, 
H-24a-b 



IV. Video Lessons: "Hie Adult Leamen ABE Class- 
room** and "The Adult Learner, ESL Classroom" 

A. Focus Chart: In the whole group, refer 
participants to the Video Focus Chart in their 
packets (H-23). Briefly explam the chart (using 
T-J). Ask them to think about the three categories 
as they watch the video. 

B. If there are sufficient numbers of ABE and ESL 
participants, you can divide the group into two 
rooms. In one room, show the ESL classroom 
video and, in the other, the ABE classroom video. 
If two rooms or two video players are not available, 
show both videos to the entire group and then 
divide into ABE and ESL pairs. 

C. Show the video(s). 

D. Paired Activity: Have pairs complete the Video 
Focus Chart (H-23) by identifying ways in which 
Motivation, Cognition, and Socio-Cultural Context 
were addressed by tiie instructor in die video. This 
chart is important as it will serve as a sample for 
tiie Home Task. Monitor participants' progress 
during tiiis tasL Ask the participants to bring their 
charts witii tiiem to Session Two, when tiiey will be 
incorporated into the lesson. 

V, Case Study: "Andy" or ♦*Lavette" 

A. Read Case Study: Ask participants to locate tiie 
Case Studies (H-24a-b) and tiie Case Study Focus 
Questions (H-16) in tiieir packets. Determine 
which case study seems most relevant to tiie whole 
group ("Andy" for a predominantiy ESL group, or 



40 min. 



25 min. 
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MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



Trainer Notes - Session Two 
TIMES 



"Lavette" for predominantly ABE group.) Allow 5 
minutes for participants to read the Case Study you 
have chosen. 



NOTE: Two additJonal case studies are provided, Lisa 
and AUda (H»24c»d). The trainer may use these as 
alternative case studies. 



H-25 



H-26a-b 



H-5. H-6. 
H-27. T-K 



H-27. T-K 



B. 



Resolve Case Study: Form small groups. Ask 
groups to use H-25 to analyze the case study they 
have chosen. Ask them to be prepared to report 
their outcomes to the whole group. 



VL Home Task Assignment 

A. Focus Charts: Refer participants to the Home 
Task Focus Charts in their packets (H-26a-b). 
Explain that, similar to the Video Focus Chart, 
participants should analyze their past and current 
classroom experiences according to the categories 
in the chart Point out that the task has two pages 
to be completed at their home sites. 



B. 



Ask participants to bring their entire handout 
packets from Session One and Two with them 
when they attend Session Three. Announce the 
time and place of Session Three, if known. 



Vn. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

A. Review: Ask participants to locate handout H-27 
in their packets. With the whole group, use T-K 
and H-5 and H-6 to review the six assumptions 
about adult learning discussed m Session One. 

B. Reflection: Ask participants to reflect upon the 
workshop activities and to identify ways that the 
activities correspond with any of the six assump- 
tions about adult learning. A^k them to note those 
correspondences in the appropriate boxes of H-27. 

C. Feedback: Fill in T-K by taking a sampling of 
responses from the whole group. 



10 min. 



10 min. 
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Trainer Notes • Session Two 



MATERIALS 



ACnyiTTRS 



TIMES 



Vm. Evaluation, Wrap-Up 



10 min. 



A. Evaluation: Ask participants to complete the 
Evaluation Fonn for Session Two (H-28), 

B. Wrap-Up: Thank participants for their time and 
effort Remind them of Session Three and give 
time and place, if known. 
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TRAINER'S NOTES 
SESSION THREE 
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BEFORE SESSION THREE 



The following tasks should be completed before Session Three of the workshop: 

Send Notice of Session Three (H-29) to Session Two participants only. This notice 
should include a reminder that participants should bring their entire handout packets 
from Session Two with them to Session Three, especially their Video Focus Charts 
and their Classroom Focus Charts (the home task). Remind them to complete the 
home task. 

CD Review sign-in sheet from Session Two to verify attendance. 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



DupUcate aU handouts for Session Three (H-30 through H-35) and arrange them 
into packets. Also duplicate a few extra sets of handouts for Session Two (H-14 
through H-27) for those participants who forget to bring theirs to Session Three. 

Malce extra copies of handouts H-S and H-6 from Sessions One and Two. (They 
will be used again.) 

Prepare transparencies from all of the Transparency Masters provided for Session 
Three (T-L through T-(2). 

Check equipment (VHS players and monitors, and overhead projector) to make sure 
it is working properly. Check screen size and readability of print on screen. 

Arrange for a place to hold Session Three; make sure it has sufficient space and 
movable chairs for break-out session. 



C Arrange for any refreshments that will be available. 

□ Obtain name tags for participants. 

□ Read the Trainer's Notes for Session TTiree, pages 23 through 26. Review handouts 
H-30 through H-35 and transparencies T-L through T-Q. 
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Trainer Notes • Hitxxinn Three 



TRAINER NOTES: SESSION THREE 



MATERIALS 
H-30, T-L I. 



H-26 



Blank 

Transparency 



n. 



ra. 



ACTIVITIES 
Welcome, Summary of Session Two, Agenda Review 

A. Welcome partidpants (they should be the same as 
those who attended Session Two). Review what 
has happened during Session Two and during the 
break between sessions. 

B. Agenda. Present the agenda for Session Three 
(using H-30 and T-L). Quickly summarize the 
day's activities. 

Small-Group Feedback on Home Task 

Report on Home Tasks; Ask all groups to appoint 
group facilitators. Ask group facilitators to make sure 
that each group member has the opportunity to report 
on the home task assignment (using H-26) and to 
receive feedback from others. 

Reflecting on the ImpUcations of Adult Learning 
Theory for Instructional Planning 

Using a blank overhead transparency, ask the group to 
renect upon principles of adult learning and 
development that have been covered in the previous two 
workshop sessions. In particular, ask them to identify 
prmciples that have direct impUcations for planning 
lessons and developing materials. 

Possible ideas about adult leamere that you may wish to 
remmd participants of may include: 

• "Die importance of using the personal experiences 
of adult learners. 

• Adult learners seek direct appUcation of their 
learning. 

• Adult learners are inHuenced by a complex 
sociocultural context, and learning needs to take 
this into account 



TIMES 
10 min. 



20 min. 



20 min. 




Trainer Notes - Session Three 



MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TIMES 

The constnictivist view of learning — that adults 
need to acquire knowledge in context, and 
experiment with it, to construct meaning for 
themselves. 

• The need to address diversity in gender, age, 
culture, and class. 

As you list the principles, ask group members for 
examples of how they would apply the principles in 
specific lesson activities. Once you are finished, 
transition to the next activity, the design of a lesson. 



[ 



BREAK 
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15 min. 



IV, Lesson Planning (Application) 

H-31, H-32a-b A. Ask participants to form pairs or triads with other 50 min. 

members of their groups from Activity m (Small- 
Group Feedback on Home Task). (See instructions 
for Session Two grouping on page 30 in the 
Trainer's Supplements.) Each pair or triad should 
choose one of the Classroom Scenarios presented in 
H-32a-b and then should plan a les§on for that 
"classroom," using H-31. In designing their lesson, 
participants should apply the principles of adult 
learning covered earlier in the workshop. 

H-33 B. Analysis: Next, the same pairs or triads should 

analyze their lesson plans according to the 
framework presented in H-33. 

T-M, T-N, C. Brainstorm: Finally, ask participants to return to 

T-0 the whole group (or to two large groups, ABE and 

ESL, if appropriate). Record a brainstorm of 
classroom activities from participants' lesson plans. 
Categorize each activity according to the area of 
adult learning theory that it seems to reflect best: 
motivation, cognition, or socio-cultural context 
(using T-M, T-N, and T-O). 
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MATERIALS ACTIVITIES 



Trainer Notes - Session Three 
TIMES 



D. Ask participants to turn in their lesson plans. Offer 
to duplicate and send them to all participants: ABE 
lessons to ABE teachers and ESL lessons to ESL 
teachers. (This will serve as a follow-up reminder 
to teachers to incorporate adult learning principles 
in their teaching.) 

V. Video Review (Whole and Small Groups) 40 min. 

H-23. H-34, A. Review: Ask participants to review their first 

analysis of the video, as rep.iesented in their Video 
Focus Charts (H-23). Ask them to recall any new 
insights they have gained since they saw the videos 
the first time. 

B. Place participants in groups of 5 to 9 according to 
whether they are ABE or ESL instructors. 
Volunteer instructors should attend whichever 
groups are appropriate to their instructional 
positions. 

C. Show the video again. 

D. Analysis: Ask participants to locate H-34 and to 
record on that handout any insights they have 
gained about the video. Encourage them to critique 
the quality of the lesson plan. 

E. Feedback: Ask participants to share a sampling of 
their ideas with the whole group. Record these 
sample ideas on T-P. 

H-6.T-Q VI. Final Renection on Workshop Process 10 min. 

Ask participants to reflect upon the workshop activities 
of all three sessions and to identify either: 

• ways the activities correspond with any of the six 
assumptions about adult learning (refer to H-6); or 

• ways the activities could have been changed or 
improved. 

Use T-Q to record responses. 
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MATERIAf.S ACT 



TIMES 



H-35a-d m Evaluation and Wrap-Up 15 min 

A. Evaluation. Ask participants to complete the 
Evaluation Fonns for Session Three (H-35a-d). 

B. Wrap-Up. Thank participants for tiieir time and 
effort Remind tiiem of the five objectives of tiiese 
tiirce workshops on tiie Adult Learner and tiie 
variety of activities used to achieve fliem. Remind 
them to turn in their evaluations. 
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TRAINER'S SUPPLEMENTS 




Trainer's Supplement: Possible Responses for 
REFLECTIONS ON SESSION ONE PROCESSES 



Comfort/Suixess 

• Opener/Brainstonning Adult Learner Characteristics: paired work created comfort 

• Traditional/Modem Views of Adult Development: provided information in clear 
nonthreatening way ' 

• Preparation for Home Task: task to interview a learner is nonthreatening and leads to 
personalization of theories 



Input 



• Opener/Brainstorming AduU Learner Characteristics: relied heavily on input and pre- 
existing knowledge of group 

• Traditional/Modem Views of AduU Development: invited participants to critique 
traditional models and to situate themselves in newer models 

» Preparation for Home Task: participant input pro vides structure of task 



Social Learning 

• Opener/Brainstorming AduU Learner Characteristics: group process involved learaine 
as a social phenomena 

• Traditional/Modem Views of Adult Development: engaged in a group process 
followmg initial lecture *> f f 

• Preparation for Home Task: group develops home task criteria 



Variety 



• Opener/Brainstoiming Adult Learner Characteristics: offered an alternative to 
traditional lecture format 

• Traditional/Modem Views of Adult Development: integrated lecture and group process 
« Preparation for Home Task: home task engages teacher as researcher 



Experiences 

• Opener/Brainstorming Adult l^er Characteristics: enabled participants to draw on 
own experiences »- f « uiaw uu 

• Traditional/Modem Views of Adult Development: invited learners to critique 
tradiuonal models and to iq)ply newer models 

• Preparation f or Home Task: home task involves participants' own teaching contexts 

Application 

• Opener-Crainstoraiing Adult Leamer Characteristics: compared own experiences to 
research-based theory 

• TradiUonalAlodem Views of AduU Development: participants were asked to aoolv 
newer theones to then- own personal development as aduUs 

• Preparation for Home Task: direct application to learners' classrooms 
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Trainer's Supplement: Possible Responses for 
*Tlie Adult Learner: ABE Qassroom" 




MOTIVATION 

• FfenonalizMlMmii^ to et stu- 

dents' needs 

• Addresses students' motivations 

• Addresses banien such as fear 

and low seif •esteem 

• Otfers students choices about 

what and how they learn 

• Offers students opportunities to 

A«ngethdr behavior 



COGNITION 

• 0«ersa variety of Ittuning 

•'^•"•nces to accomodate the 
variety of students' leaminE 
styles * 

• Encourages students to think 

•bout how they think and to 
ieam about how they learn 

• Links new learning to students' 

past experience and to their 
present Uvea outside school 

SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT 

• Acknowledges the contexts of 

students' Ihrcs and their 
aspirations and motivations 

• Acknowledges that eduation is 

not neutral 

• Offers students opportunities to 

reflect critically on the forces 
that affect their lives 

• Offers students opportunities to 

become empowered to act 



• InquiriM about pwaonaluae of coupon* 

• Student* adecttha coupons of intereat to them 

• P»wki»»pmctice (comfort) in reading coupons 

• Encotwgeaatudonts to try out using choswj 

ootftone 



• Handa-onusa of real coupons 

• P'^aaitatwn about why coi^jon* are useful 

• Quailion^anaweraassfon (monitoring) regaidina 

couponcontant 

• CompUing savings application of learning 



• Inquiras about actual use of coupons in daily Sves 

and why not used 

• Selartk)nofco»f)on*fromk)cainevwpap*i»«nd 

ofraaluaatoatudants 

• Shopping in neighbofhood store to oonfimi use 
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Trainer»s Supplement: Possible Responses for 
'The Adult Leamen ESL Classroom** 



VIDEO FOCUS CHART 



Mcitifywtys in which MOIWATIOH CCXSMmON, and SOaOCULTURAL 
CONTEXT were addressed in the video. 



MOTTVATION 

• Ptetonalizeskuning to fit stu- 

dents' nMd» 

• Addicnet students' motivations 

• Addicssesburien such as fear 

«nd low self-esteem 

• Otters students choices about 

%vhat and how they learn 

• Oifien students opportunities to 

change their behavior 



• Languag«lacsonr«iMKitowort(piace(callin 

absMwa and MccuM for abawtca) 

• Stud«<«arainvolv«llnmakinochojca$for 

i«9ltiniit«aba«nc«a 

• Pncticainealtinginasafeanvironment 



COGNITION 

• Offers a variety of learning 

c)?«rtences to accomodate the 
varied of students' leamine 
styles * 

• Encourages students to think 

about how the>- think and to 
leun about how they learn 

• Links new learning to students' 

pMt expcricnoe and to their 
present lives outside school 

SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT 

• Acknowledges the contexts of 

students' Uves and their 
aspirations and mothrations 

• Acknowledges that education is 

not neutral 

• Offers students opportunities to 

reflect critically on the forces 
that affect their Uves 

• Offers students opportunities to 

become empowered to act 



P raaa t t a ti on of grammar atniduraa 

Paired pradkw (roia playing) 

Quaaton^anawar ragarding axcuaas (monitoring 
and matacognHion) 

Pradfca ralatad to woritpiaca (of inportanca to 
atudanis) 



Praaantation on what are 'aocaptabta* axcusas in 
tha U.S A in oontraat to olhar culturaa 

Notat that 'atnictura' atona la Inaufficiani . 
content la cultura-faaaad 

Practfca diatogt for eals ampowara atudants to 
uaa in daly iryaa 
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Trainer's Supplement: 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SESSION TWO GROUPING 




Trainer's Supplement: Possible Responses for 
REFLECTIONS ON SESSION TWO PROCESSES 



Comfort/Success 

• Cooperative Learning: team learning increased chance of success and comfort level 

• Video: no right or wrong answers — based on own observations 

• Case Study: difficult situation considered in safe environment 
Input 

• Cooperative Learning: teams decide on own structure and operation 

• Video: video analysis is open-ended, without ^iight" answers 

• Case Study: participants develop a varieiy of responses a nd analyses 
Sodal Learning 

• Cooperative Learning: peer teaching and small-group problem-solving are 
maximized 

• Video: group analysis and brainstorming enables learning from peers 

• Case Study: presentation of cases drawn from real world enhances role of social 
context 

Variety 

• Cooperative Learning: considerable variety involving reading, two forms of 
grouping 

• Video: provided for a different modality and different context to be introduced to 
the training session 

• Case Study: provided context from real-life in a non-abstract fashion 
Experiences 

• Cooperative Learning: people employed own experiences to interpret new texts 

• Video: comparison with own experiences was encouraged 

• Case Study: realistic situation evokes participants' own e xperiences 
Application 

• Cooperative Learning: application of theory drawn from reading to a practical 
situation 

• Video: apply insights from own experience to video analysis 

• Case Study: apply own experience to specific context of individual adult learner 
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HANDOUT MASTERS 




HANDOUTS 
SESSION ONE 



You Are Invited to Attend 
A Free, Three-Session Workshop on 

THE ADULT LEARNER 

By the end of these workshops, participant; will be able to: 

^' ^^^^ '"^„°f MOnVATlON, COGNmON. and SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT on adult learning; 

5) Plan ABE/ ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of adult learning. 



Date of Session 1: 
Date of Session 2: 
Date of Session 3: 
Location: 
Trainers: 
Sponsors: 



Time: 
Time: 
Time: 



Please complete and return this portion to: 



Name: _ 
Job Title: 
Address: 



Telephone: C 



(Qty) 
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THE ADULT LEARNER WORKSHOP: 
PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



If 



If you plan to attend the workshop on 
The Adult Learner, please complete this 
form and send it to the address at the 

right by 

(date) 

Thank you! We look forward to seeing you 
at the workshop. 



Name: Pbone: 

Address: 



Please check the appropriate boxes below. 

1. Are you teaching now? CD Yes CD No 

2. Are you a volunteer? CD Yes CD No 

3. If ••yes," what subject(s) do you currently teach? 

Adult Basic Education 
CU English as a Second Language 
D Other, please specify: 



4. In which of the foUowing settings do you cunenfly teach? Check all that apply. 

n Classroom 
n Learning Laboratory 
One-on-One Tutoring 
Computerized Instruction 

□ Distance Learning 

□ Other, please specify: . 
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PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE (continued) 



5. Please indicate the number of years you have taught each of the groups listed below. (If you 
have taught for less than one year, write "1".) 

□ Adults 

High School/Junior High School 

□ Elementary/Preschool Students 

6. What kind oi instruaor training have you received? Check all that apply. 

Credential program in adult education 
CH College courses on adult education 

□ Woricshops/conferences on adult education 

n Credential program in elementary/secondary education 

College courses on elementary/secondary education 
CU Workshops/conferences on elementary/secondary education 

7. How informed are you about the following topics? Circle the number that best rates your 
knowledge of each topic. 



Motivating Students 
Students' Self-Esteem 
Learning Styles 
Metacognition 
Cooperative Learning 
Studkint-Centered Learning 
Context-Based Learning 
Education for Social Change 



Completely Extremely 

im-infonned weU-informed 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
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THE ADULT LEARNER 
SESSION ONE 
AGENDA 



objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants wiU be able to: 

1) Think critically about adult learning and development and apply this to 
one s self and to adult learners in the classroom; 



2) 
3) 
4) 



J^SjJf.J?® following three broad dimensions of adult leamine- 
MOTIVATION. COGNmON. and SOQO^TURAL CONTotT 



^??Tp?f n^^^ MOTIVATION. COGNmON. and SOCIO- 
CULTLFRAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

Describe teaching approaches that address these three dimensions of adult 
cammg; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of adult learning. 



Agenda: 



n. 



m. 



IV. 



VI. 



Introduction. Objectives. Agenda Review. Review of Participant 
Questionnaire «"v*t/ain. 

Opener ABE/ESL Adult Learners 

• Brainstorm characteristics of ABE/ESL adult learners 

BREAK 

Views of Adult Development 

• Discussion 

• Group Task 

Preparation for Home Task 

• Brainstorm questions for adult learners 

• Review home task 

Reflection of Workshop Processes 

• Note correspondence between adult learning assumptions and 
workshop activities f ^ ouu 

Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

• Complete Session One Evaluation Form 
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ABE/ESL ADULT LEARNERS WORKSHEET 



Please list five characteristics that are unique to ABE/ESL Adult Learners. 




ABETESL ADULT LEARNERS: 



• arc DIVERSE 

• cany wen-devdoped personal identities. 

• tend to be VOLUNTARY LEARNERS. 

• ^eve the decision to return to school is an important one. 

• beKeve that education win be hdpfuL 

• tend to be PRAGMATIC LEARNERS. 

• expect their dass time to be well ^t. 

• ^^P^^theircourseswiflhdpthemsolvepioblemsintheirdailylives^ 

• may be INSECURE. 

• feel embaiiassed about returning to school 

• ™y feel embaixassed to join classes with younger students. 

• may hold negative impressions of their own abilities. 

• =^yl»old negative impressions of schools and teacheis. 

(Knowles,1970;Koehler,1968;aoss,1981. Referent « provided in Handout 10.) 
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ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ADULT LEARNING 



Based on the literatuie about adult learners and the experience of skilled 
adult educators, it is assumed that adults learn best when: 

• they fed comfortable with the learning environment and attempt tasks 
that allow them to succeed within the contexts of their limited time 
and demanding lives. 

• they provide input into the planning of their own learning goals and 
processes. 

• they have opportunities to engage in sodoIIconim^^Le., to learn from 
peers as well as from an instructor 

• they have a variety of learning options appropriate to their learning 
styles (including sensory modaUties, ways of thinking, and both indi- 
vidual and group learning) and have opportunities to analyze and 
expand their modes of leuning. 

• they are able to associate new learning with previous cxpcncnccs and 
to use those experiences while learning. 

• they have an opportunity to Apply f;Mory/in/brwMfion to practical situ- 
ations related to their own lives. 




THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTEXT IN 
ADULT LEARNING 



A Traditional View 

• Complex skills can be broken down into simple skills. 

• Each simple skill can be mastered independently, out of context. 

• Only when all components are mastered can more complex thinking skills 
develop. 

• The teacher is the active agent, imparting knowledge to the passive learner 
as though filling an empty vessel. 



A Constnictivist View of Learning 

• Learners are not passive vessels, but active participants in their own 
learmng. Learners actively doing, trying, making mistakes, and trying again 
are important parts of learning. 

• Knowledge is acquired from experience with complex, meaningful problems 
rather than from practicing subskills and learning isolated bits of knowledge 
Humans want to understand things and pull them together. 

• Learners bring prior knowledge and experience with them to class The 
mstructor does not write on a blank slate, but works with learners to 
confirm, cntique, modify, replace, and add to what is already there. 

• Skills and knowledge are best acquired in context. Context is critical, for 
It provides meaning to learning. 

• People do not easily or predictably transfer learning from school to real life, 
from real Ufe to school, or from one subject to another. We should thus 
"teach for transfer." 



TRADITIONAL VIEWS OF 
ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



Until the 1980's, Adult Development was usually viewed in ways that looked like 
this: 



Developmental Periods in 
Early and Middle Adulthood 



A. Pre-Adulthood 

• Childhood & adolescence (birth-17 years of age) 

• Early adult transition (17-22) 

B. Early Adulthood 

• Entering the adult world (22-28) 

• Age thirty transition (28-33) 

• Settling down (33-40) 

C. Middle Adulthood 

• Mid-Ufe Transition (40-45) 

• Entering middle adulthood (45-50) 

• Age fifty transition (50-55) 

• Cuhnination of middle adulthood (55-60) 

D. Late Adulthood 

• Late adult transition (60-65) 

• Late adulthood 

Source: Uvinson. D.. et al. (1978). The Seasons of a Man's Ufe. New York: Knopf. 



Discussion Questions: 



1. In what ways can such a conception be useful to adult educators? 

2. What problems could there be with this conception of adult development? 



RECENT VIEWS OF 
ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



There has been great recent evolution in views of adult development, informed by 
research on gender, culture, age, and class. As a result, a complex set of views has 
emerged, which may be characterized as follows: 



Three Recent Perspectives on 
Adult Development 

Physical Change 

• Effects of aging 

• Diversity in how adults adjust to age-related physical changes 

Psychological Change 

• Stage-theories of development 

• Life event framework 

• Transitions/Transformations 

• Relationships 

Sociocultural Factors 

• Change determined as much by sociocultural, economic, and political 
context as by individual maturation 

• Socialization and social roles are critical 

• Cultural difference offers differing views of adulthood 



Source: Merriam. S. & Cafarella, R. (1991). Uaming in Adulthood. San Francisco: Jossey 



Discussion Questions: 

1. Form a group and discuss each of the three areas noted above (Physical Change 
Psychological Change, and Sociocultural Factors) to clarify their meaning. 

2. Focus on your own life or that of one of your family members and do a brief analysis of key 
aspects of your (or your family member's) adult development employing these three areas 

3. EHscuss your analysis with ttie members of your group, and be prepared to share a synthesis 
of your fmdmgs with the whole workshop group. 
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HOME TASK: 
PROFILE OF AN ADULT LEARNER 



Instructions: 



1. Take down on paper the adult learner interview questions that have been generated by the 
group. 



2. In the interim period before the next training session, identify and obtain permission to 
interview an adult learner in an ABE or ESL program to which you have access. Be sure 
that all involved understand your purpose: to educate you; not to evaluate the individual or 
the program. 



3. Conduct the interview. Tape record it if possible. (Be sure to get permission from anyone 
you tape record.) In any case, take good notes. Try to follow your list of questions, but be 
open to anything the learner wants to tell you, in any way and in any order s/he wants to 
tell it to you. 



4. As soon as possible after the interview, write about it Develop a portrait of the learner that 
is 1-2 pages in length. You may wish to assign the learner a pseudonym to preserve 
confidentiality. Review the portrait and revise it as needed to make sure you have included 
all key issues. 



5. Duplicate about 10 copies of your portrait (or more if requested by the workshop presenter) 
and bring it back to the second workshop to share with colleagues. 



REFLECTIONS ON SESSION ONE PROCESSES 




Comfort/Success 



Input 



Sodal Learning 



Variety 



Experiences 



Application 
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SESSION ONE EVALUATION 
THE ADULT LEARNER 



Date 



Location of Training 



Presenter 



Name of Adult Education Program 

Geographic Setting (check one): □ uiban □ suburban □ niral 

Your Position (check all that apply): 

□ ABE Teacher □ ESL Teacher □ Other (please specify): 

□ ABE Volunteer Instructor □ ESL Volunteer Instructor 

Number of years experience in this position 

Number of years of other adult education teaching experience 

Certification in elementary/secondary education □ Yes 
Education Background Field 



□ No 



For each of the following questions, please circle the number that best expresses your reaction. 
Presentation 



1 . The length of time for the workshop was 
(too short) 1 2 3 4 5 

2. The small group activities were 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 

3. The ideas and activities presented were 
(dull) 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The mix of activities used to present the material was 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The extent to which the workshop covered the topics was 
(inadequate) 1 2 3 4 5 (very adequate) 



(too long) 



(very useful) 



(very interesting) 
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General Comments About Presentation: 



Content of Training 

1 . The key concepts and infonnadon presented in the workshop were 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

2. The purposes and objectives of the instrui:aional packet were 

(^^'^^ 1 2 3 4 5 (very clear) 

3. The objectives of the instructional packet were met 
(notataU) 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The content of the training will be 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 

5. The theory and information presented were 
(insufficient) 1 2 3 4 5 

General Comments About Trainmg Content: 



(completely) 



(very useful) 



(sufficient) 



Materials 

1. How appropriate was the content of the 

a. printed materials 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 

b. overhead transparencies 
(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 

2. The technical quality of the printed materials was 
(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 

3. The technical quality of the ovcriieads was 
(poor) 12345 

4. The materials presented can be adapted to my own learning environment 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 

General Comments About Materials: 



(appropriate) 



(^propriate) 



(excellent) 



(excellent) 



(very easily) 



Overall Comments 

1. What were the strongest features of this workshop? Please be specific. 



2. What do you think were the weakest features of this workshop? 



3. What suggestions do you have for improving diis training? 



4. Which techniques, ideas, or activities will you apply in your own classroom? 
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HANDOUTS 
SESSION TWO 



THE ADULT LEARNER 




REMINDER! 
Session Two of the Workshop on 
THE ADULT LEARNER 




Date: 



Time: 



Location: 



Please remember to bring the following: 

1. Completed Home-Task Worksheets 

2. Materials from Session One 



Please complete and return this portion to: 



□ ves. 



I will attend Session Two of the workshop on The Adult Learner. 



Telephone: ( ) 

Job Title: 

Address: 

(cuyT (sute) Taj 




THE ADULT LEARNER 
SESSION TWO 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants wiU be able to: 

1) Think criticaUy about adult learning and development and to apply this to 
one's self and to adult learners in the classroom; 

2) Describe the foUowing three broad dimerisions of adult learning- 
MOTIVATION, COGNmON. and SCXnaCULTURAL CONTEXT; 

3) Analyze the effects of MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO- 
CULTURAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

4) Describe teaching approaches that address these three dimensions of adult 
earning; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of adult learning. 

Agenda: l. Welcome, Summary of Session One, Agenda Review 
n. Feedback on Home Task 
in. Cooperative Learning (Jigsaw): Theory Exercise 

• Read topic papers 

• Plan and report 

BREAK (15 minutes) 

rv. Video Lesson: 'The Adult Learner: ABE Classroom" and/or 'The 
Adult Learner: ESL Classroom" 

• Present video(s) 

• Complete video focus chart 

V. Case Study: "Andy" or "Lavette" 

• Read case study 

• Discuss focus questions 

• Resolve case studies 

VI. Home Task Assignment 

• Present focus charts 

Vn. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

• Note correspondence between adult learning assumptions and 
workshop activities 

Vm. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

• Complete Session Two Evaluation Form 




COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



Providing opportunities for students to work in groups encourages cooperative learn- 
ing-students learning with and from each other rather than competing against each other 
Coop»ative learning is particularly appropriate for adult basic education and English as a 
second language dassrooms where students may ah^ady be anxious and insecure about 
leammg and often come from culhares where competition is not valued. 

Cooperative leanung is more than putting students in groups. Qassroom activities and 
lesson content are stiiictured so tiuit learners come to see each otiier as resources whUe 
leammg skills of working witii others torn diverse culhires to achieve common goals 
Revosing mequalities and developing egaUtarian social structures in the classroom car* 
also help students learn strategies for adiieving equity and justice in broader, societal 
contexts. 

Research demonstiates "dramatic aduevement gains for non-white students" in dass- 
ro^ usmg cooperative learning (Savin, 1983; Kagan, 1985). White students also adiieve 

iSS^^!^.'^^ cooperative leaning preferences by Hispanic and African- 
Amencan students. Tlus researdi suggests Aat traditional dassrooms provide a bias in 
values and leammg styles tiuit favors Euro-American students (Kagan, 1985). 

There are several key prindples implidt in cooperative learning situations: 

• Cooperative learning is democratic-all students are active group partidpants and 
have equaJ access to resources. Groups are heterogeneous: mbced^aWhty, raa aee a«d 
gender Diver^ty is valued. Acceptance of diff«Sces in ethnidty a^d peiS^iX 

as physical and intellectual differences are fostered. F«*"i«uty as weu 

m^^i^rZ to responsibiKty for tiiemselves and other group 

member. Group tesks are designed to fadlitate interpersonal interaction; and to develop 
sudt skills as reading, listening, encouraging, giving JTnstructive feedbai, amd cSS 
dSon^^^' Cooperative learning often focuses on collective problem solving or 

• Exfrinsic motivation, assessment, and rewards are minimized, and the values of 
^atog,sharmg,andMping^^^ Learners are encouraged to 
carry tfiese values outside of the classroom to other areas of their lives. 

• CriHcal thinking and reflection is encouraged. Accelerated learning and adueve- 
ment is maeased for all abiUty levels. 6 «"'u aoueve- 




Jigsaw 

One type of cooperative learning structure is the Tigsaw," developed by Eliot Aronson 
at the University of Texas (1978). Jigsaw was designed to fadUtate leaniing in situations 
where reading of narrative material is required. It emulates a jigsaw puzzle in that differ- 
ent students read pieces of the material, share their findings, and then solidify their learn- 
ing by teaching it to oflier students. All students Hivs get to see and respond to the whole 
picture. In this process, low achievers or slow readers benefit from tiie speed and reason- 
ing of high achievers. (See page H-17 for a diagram explaining the Jigsaw.) 



**HOME TEAM" 
FOCUS QUESTIONS 



Motivation and Affective Issues 

TOR EXAMPLE' personal reasons for attending dass; feelings about being in 
a fonnal dassroom setting after so znanjMreais; etc) 

Identify at least 3 aspects of adult learner MOnVATION that the instruc- 
tor should consider: 



b. 



Cognition^ Thought Processes, and Learning Styles 

TOR PCAMPLEr types of learning activities the learner seems to enior, skills 
trom life experience that Ae learner mi^ transfe to die dassrooin; ett^ 

Identify at least 3 aspects of adult learner CXDGNrnON that the instructor 
should consideB 



Sodo-Ciiltuial Context 

(FOR EXAMPLE- impact of the economy or job on the adult learner; family 
issues; power issues; etc) ^ 

Identify at least 3 aspects of the student's SOQC-CULTURAL CONTEXT 
that the instructor should considen 



b. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR "JIGSAW" ACTIVITY 
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MOTIVATION 



The Role of Self-Esleem 

eonsideed Mis. Although " ««« °ften 

Teacheis are often echorted to "motivale" their 
might envision a teaAer with a to^^ ™i5Sl f?**- **' e'<hortation one 

get such iauges torn conW,S^,^^fv •°»«"<*»™«^^ Wenuy 

o™ voluntary involvement 

in turn, linked tolhe stud^fs ««' «f •«teem. of these are. 

We are motivated to dux>se activiHoc 
succeed. Success aAances self^teon ^d'sSSi^ l^"^^ »' 

choices - even to tolerate or overcX fcS.^^^^^^ ** """"Se to risk new 

aon. seIf<iirection, «,d various types i.cL~^?^^' """P'^ 

mg^In most instances, that W sd^^^Jl^?^^. »f -t*"". the area of leair,- 
need and desire to learn have motivSdZI!rS^^J*?'^1 '^T^ ^« <>« 

but^tetrri^^-r^^^-^^^^^ 

lus paper work and in the pnSJd^m^heS^^^^i?.^^ ^ do 

practical areas (what theotS^gS^ j^*^^^ «^ *ey were in some 

I should be able to lean, ,o reafaS X-^fl^r^^J^ " »■ he reasoned, 

«yanding his business ar,d in .^Sds"^^??.^'^ 
Project Read, 1984). TOs «.ecdoteXt«^Tl^8 "discovered" as an ilUterate 

Jea..oices,andself.tee.„,ctors:iuT^^ 



The Role of ihe Instructor 

f*c^S 5" ^ how cam an instructor 

faalitatemotivition? R«ewdi «ndeg)crience suggest a variety of appioadi^ 

•tojader them« of denocraey, human dignity, and cultural diversity - them«Aat 
. siblyperineatetheUve8ofihoseinour8odet3r(Beane,19^^ tnemes ftat osten- 

New material should be "personalized" and related «n i. 
sible using .ud, device. "rS^^^l^^^.^^:^^^^ 
■i>e fl.emselvestacontem-rd.tedrotes. Reading ledisticii^^^^S^Zri *' 
«Klre«iing.bom«tivitiesto«lrich«uden.s^i,e,helpta^'^i^r^P''^^ 

ttscls). New^pei,ofe,wedftofreil.Ilfe«aviae.ttv«iSreX^^ 
I^dettudenl»wi*d«iice«ininoffl»ib<>ve«ea»i«« rKn;~i..i.... 

succeeds like^coeK?^^ ^teem-buUdrng, the old adage still applies: -Nothing 

andpracticehowschooli^c^S^cl^^r^^^ 

empowerment and empowerment is the tniem^vator^ is the nature of 
[References are provided in Jlandout 2l3 
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COGNITION 



Cognitivism 

Adult cduatars have long turned to the field of psychology for insights into questions 
about hoMT people think and leizn. One area of psydidogyAat focuses on tiiese questions 
is oognitjvism" or "cognitive sdenoe." Many "cognitivisr fteories offer useful advice to 
adult educaion. A handful of suditfieories axe presented below. 

Cognitive Styles 

One of the xnort in^xtttant findings of cognitive psydu^ 
ijndLUa^ 

cognihyestyte/ %i*^Aeir standard way, of learning are knowiJas their learning 
Styes. Cognibi^psydiotogistsdesaibedoiensefdife^ 

AdDcatoxsCve 

tound two of ttiese differences to be particularly useful 
edu^SJ^vlSS^ffl^^ 

educators, while learning, each person seems to pay xnost attention to one part 

l^ll^i!„'3SS^r Someconcen^Tw^* 
ti^hear (-auditory- or -aurar learners). OAeis concentrate on bodily sensations wWle 

SS^Z^L^^'^T^r^ Ap^feren^S^S^:;^:. 
txonthiw^ a p«ticular sense is known as a -sensory mod^ iLhersas 

r^res«^t th«r own sensory preference 

ResearAersdisagreeaboutwhettier students learn best faL^^ 

current sensory streng^ or from activities that help diem devetoplwwsciW sta^^ 

thmg IS dear, however; every groiq> of students rqnesents a w^ 

C?«equ«tly «uccessfulteadierspr«^^ 
media: visual media (sudi as texts and graphics), auditory media (siS as 1^^^/ 

Zt^^u - experiences, the teacher allows aU stadenti toSe Id van- 

tage of theu- "sensory strengths" and to improve their "sensory weaknesseT" 

"Analyticvs.globarisaseconddifferenoeainongpeople'scognitivestvlesthati^ 
'^^"^ ^^™«^th"analyti/(S^eldiaC^?^^ 

•«dd«nritive'^ cognitivestyles tend to focus onfte«^a^^ 
^^^^^<^*^J^P^'riact. Culturalbadcgroundstron0yinfluenc«tfSs^S^ 
o^tive Style. Students from -IndustrialiSrsodetieBt^^^ 
J^ilestudents from "traditional" societies tend foJd^^^^,^^^^^' 
Castaneda,1974). Students with gtobal styles leam more sSS^Sy^^^ 
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teaching methods «uch as modeling and cooperative learning than from "abstracT prescn- 
tetossudiasbooiauuilectures. Students with analytic styles leam successfully 6om 
both appr oaches (Witidn and Mow^ 1974). Consequently, successful teachers organize their 
lmoMteooverawideiaage<rfiodalinteractionsamongstudents,indudu^ indmdml 
»0r*usingtext^mid)ooks,«ndcon^m^ «afl0^n>iip«)or* using experiments, role 
plays, end pr^em^vtog; and lof8*tP»«pi«Hkusmg lectures, films, a^ By 
rrifl! * "^r^ ^JH^ «q)eiiences, ttie teadier accommodates the vade range of 
"analytur and -global" abilities Aat exists among every group of students. 

For adult educatois, Ae key impUcation of researdi into cognitive styles is that 
VAMEIYB CRUCIAL It is not dear Aat trying to -matdi" one's teaching to individual 
students' styles is possOde or desirable. Rate, eadi major concept should be taught 
fluwgjiavaiietyof activities geared towardsavaxiety of a)gnitivest^ Appropriate 
variety cm be achieved in tee ways. Rrst; by providing individual attention and guid- 
wee to eadi student; »eaad, by using a varieQr of media when making presentations; and 
finaUy, by orgaxdzing a variety of social interactions among students, i^ 
«mall-group, and large-groiqj activities (Corno and Snow, im By acknowtedeiniL re- ' 

n^ectag, and accommodating the diversity of human cognition, educators best ^ 
development 

Metacognition 

frJ!^TJ^^ ^ "^^^1 ^ to tots wiU benefit 

about flunking « an activity called -metacognition.*' *"«ui« 

The abmtyto observe one's own thinking is partkiUarlyhdpful for ad^^ 
lems confronted in everyday adult life (in the toSy, in thi marteq>lace, and in dm^ 

must be «^ved by >actiad thinking,- which is different from the -academic tiSS^ 
RartcaltiUnUngisAinking 

timjtotg,teef6r^r«^ ftactiV:«l tiUnkSSbe^b^^ 

ownthmkmg,comp«tt^ 

thmkmg appropriately (Rogoff and Lave, 1984; Saitaer, 1986; Wagier, 19^ 

Tluee types of metacognitive awareness are required by everyday cosgnitive sdf- 
arid thmkmg critically), persona/ tdf-awareness (concnning one's penonal eoab ^^tid 

S^.Si^Jir?^*^!.'^?^*^^ (Candy, 1990; Smith, 1990). Adult shidente can 

lHmefitgr«tly from mcreased self-awareness in an tee areas and from activities that 
improvetheflexibiUtyofAeirtitWdng. -n«nomacnvmesmat 



ftn>cmbe«imalM«lflTOughv«ioui.S^r«^f^^^^^^^^ Students' reflar- 

tons «d unsntrf rata behind tS ftintoTNStSlS^^^ ?*"T ** "^P" 

naies, and then praaieiSi^i^f^^?^ f«»«'°P "ew »ssumpaons and 
Caiaffee, 1990). ^ ^ Brookfidd, 1986; Haaunond; 1990; 

However. 



Schemata 



«ons.o«,e.r^^^i.-XtS:^^,S^?,^^ 

"smssurveysordiscusstons^^^^^^^l^tofl^^ 

son, thea,ccessfu] teaser helps ttud^«w^^™rP«f»«n8'«wWo4^^ 
previous interests and expetien^rSH.^!^ "f relates to flieir 

fit fteerisHng.d.enu^n^S^;^^'*^!' "Ifo.'newinfonnaton to 
burldmg of new infonnalion upon tiifi^S^J^I^ " adulthood must be the 
edge (CattelL 1987). J>yZ^^'^^^^^^S^««^P^M 
«uden..use.heir.choole«pe,4^S;X^^^^t^ 



IReferences are provided in Handout 21] 



SOCIO-CULTURAL CONTEXT 



The Context of the Qassioom 

Adidt education cube regarded as a sodo-cultund process: not a specific, isolated 
activi^ but one tiut reflects prevailing cultural forms, sodetal values, political ideologies 
and norms in its organization and intellectual emphasis. Learning does not take place in a 
vacuum. Adult leaniers have their own individual and overlapping social contexts: they 
live widi families and in communities; ftey work with colleagues; Hxey identify with others 
based on tiidr age, gender, dass, e&nidty, and values; and they have tiieir personal prob- 
lems. 

These sodal and cultural co n texts caimot be divorced from the classroom. Oneofthe 
basic tenets of adtilt education is to start where the learners are — with thdr needs, aspira- 
tions, issues, and situations. 



Education and Social Action 

Besides focusing on students' individual needs, adult education can also be a vehide for 
collaborative, community>based learning. In ^ history of Hut United States, adult educa- 
tion has played an important part in tudi sodal dumges as tiie abolition of slavery, the 
devdopment of labor unions and libraries, die rise of ttie suffrage and women's move- 
ments, and iht devdopment of university extension and oommtmity colleges. Most re- 
cently, some of the innovative work in adult education is taking place in organizations 
concerned wi& sudi social issues as radsm, ageism, sexism, ti\e environment, health care, 
literacy, and dvil rights. 

In the early 1900's, one of tite founders of American adult education, Eduard Lindeman, 
advanced a view of education as soeal education. It could not be disassociated from &e 
study arid critique of sodal institutions, and was means by whidi adults became in- 
f ornied about their life situation. He bdieved that a primary purpose of adult education 
was to promote democracy — to encourage people to exercise ratioiud, informed dioioes 
and to partidpate in social organizations. 

The Brazilian educator, Paulo Freire, developed a philosophy and practice of education 
as "empowerment" People often lack "critical consdousness" about tiie forces that control 
theirlives. Ihereforevttiey are powerless to redress any inequalities or oppressioxt The 
role of educaticm is to help people gain aitical oonsdousness and, in the process, become 
empowered to dumge oppressive social structures. Freire developed litoracy programs for 
the poor in Brazil and Chile. Theaimof these programs was not merely ^improvement 
of students' indioidual skills, but also socioJ empowerment — democratic partidpation in 
villages and communities, and involvement in land reform and eoorusmic development. 
For Freire, literacy was not just U\e accumulation of words, but the adiievement of a voice. 



cntioza traditional forms of schooling ~ what he calls "banking" education in 
which educators deposit knowledge into the "erSpty" minds of stud«^He ^^ZT 
education is never neutral - it either offers mtio^aLations for inequaUti« (wwTsSJe to 
^r^/r' n PossSbm^es of challenging the^^ptiST^r^' 

underhe the rationalizations of the status quo. 

fK Jf*"^"*^^ °' subject-centered teaching can reinforce existing power structures in 
the dassroom by concentrating attention away from the students' ovJ^J^VZ^ 

p«rtapants m their mwUeaiiung. Altenutivdy, student-centered, collaborative leaiLe 
cac^uiagesleai^ to reflect upon 

than simply resortmg to external facts or to what Ae teadier Snks. 
Practical Implications 

fhJf^lJ^^^V^"^ ^ badcgrounds and communities different from those of 
Am stiidents. Teadiers unfamiliar wiA student's Kves and problenuf^i^te f 

on student's own expmences, rafter than by acting as ecperts (or ^ei^T^W^^ 
Speaficteadungmethodsthatfbsterastud^t^enLeJS^^ ^• 

learmng - for example, projects in whidi students plan their own 
curriculum or assess their own progress in ieaming; 

• 8«»«P activities in whidi students work together to solve problems; 
dassroom to their lives outside of the dassroom; and 

moS^^^\T^**"^*^"^**- F^««nple.stude^mayidentifya 

r community faces and dedde what information the7 

LlSiL *° '^''^'^^ Problem better and to work to3its 

For teadiers concerned with the sodoKiiltural dimensions of education thP crr«i nf 
dassroom activity is to help stiidents develop thdr pnjblem-^^glSS^ti^^!^ 
skills and to apply those skills towards impioving Sdr Uv^sS raft^^t^T^. 



(References are provided in Handout 2l) 
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**EXPERT GROUF' 
PLANNING WORKSHEET 



After leading your assigned artide (Motivation, Cognition, or Sodo<:ultural 
Context), please oanplcte the follwwing worksheet to plan your report back 
to your Home Team. 



1. Major Ideas from the Reading 

toy^Itoe Ti^ ^ ^ ^ reported 



b. 



c 
d. 



2. Presentation Plan 

How can you most effectively present &e above findings in the minutes 
S", 'T.^T*"^*^?' T^ntoreixmovativeyouamte^thegr^J^S 
dumces that your infonnationwiU be remembered and uUd. '^'^'^ 
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VIDEO FOCUS CHART 



Identify ways in which MOTIVATION, COGNinON, and SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT wete addressed in ^ video* 

\ 

MOTIVATION 

• Pcnonali2esleanur>gtofitstu* 

€icnti*Mcds 

• Ad dnam ttudcnts' motivations 

• AddfWMbafficriiudiasfear 

and low adf-«ilMm 

• Ofifm students dK>k» about 

what and how they learn 

• Offers students opportunities to 

dumge their behavior 



COGNITION. 

• Offers a varied of learning 

experiences lo accomodate the 
variety of students' learning 
series 

• Enoounges students to think 

about how tiiey think and to 
learn about how they learn 

• Links new learning to students* 

past experience and to ti^r 
present fives outside sd¥x>l 



SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT 

• Acknowledges ti« contexts of 

students' lives and their 
aspiritions and motivations 

• Acknowledges tiiat education is 

not neutral 

• Offers students opportunities to 

reflect critically on the forces 
that affect their lives 

• Offers students opportunities to 

become empowered to act 

L_ ) 
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r 



ANDY 

Andy is a latino xnale in his do's, x«ised in severai states in the U. S. 
Hecunefromavaylax^fiinilyandhisfaflierwasafiumw Andy 
never really attended tdwd after ^ first grade He sussed a lot of school 
becatise he was always hdping his gnmdmodiersdlft^ Besides, he was 
embazrassed to attend school in file same clothes eveiy day. He finally 
dxoppedout He got a job as a stock derk. He couldn't read, but he could 
understand numbers. later he landed a job in the local stec!. plant. He mar- 
ried and had two daug^iiers. His wife reads a little, and bofli of his daughters 
are doing i^weQ in sdiooL He always wanted to be able to learn to read, 
but there was never enough time. 

Last year the steel plant closed and Andy lost his job. He decided that 

if he was ever going to learn to read^ he had better return to school He 

learned from his wife flurt there %vas a tocal adult sciuxjl near his home. He 

was ashamed to tdl someone be couldn't read, but he knew it was "now or 
ncvCT." 

Andy came to Sue's dass for the first time two months ago. Hecame 
with his %vife, and they both have continued to attend regularly. Itisdearto 
Sue that Andy's wife has much better reading skills than Andy, but she is 
unsure if sheshould suggest to Andy's wife should move to a hi^crlevd 
dass. Andy is showing good progress, but he seems to have difficulty work- 
ing on his own, reading silently. He loves to work in groups — dther wi A 
his wife, or witii one or two other Latino males with whom he likes to sit and 
joke during the breaks. He doesn't do well on tests, but he seems to do par- 
ticularly weU on lifeskill tasks, sud» as reading grocery ads in the paper. 

What are some ways that Sue nught help Andy learn more effectively? 
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CASE STUDY 



^ 



LAVFTTE 



Lavette is a twenty-six-year-old African-Amerian woman who lives with her 
zune-year<oId daughter and five»year«oid son. She lives in an inner-dty public 
housing project Lavette receives AFDC (Aid to Faxnilies wi A Dependent Children) 
and also works part-time. 

Lavette works as a waitress at Shackney's, a national restaurant chain. She 
WOTks twenty to Airty hours a wed:, from 5:00 m to 9:00 PKi soxnetimes un^ 
midnight She takes orders from customers, writes the orders on order tickets, and 
helps customers understand the menus. She also uses the cash register, whidi is 
simplified with food items listed en individual, color-coded keys. The )ob has no 
benefits. Lavette likes the teamwork of waitressing, and she likes to fed that she is 
part of a cooperative effort Sheandherchildrenarcproudof her job. Sheprcvi- 
ously worked at Wendy's and at a day care center. She is proud that she has hdd 
ftreejobs. 

Lavette was bom in tiie rural soutii, but moved among several large cities 
with her family. She went to school through tiie twelfth grade but did not graduate 
from high school She liked nimibers and counting in dementarysdiool. Butasshe 
got older, she fdt isolated in school, didn't like it very mudw «nd often didn't go. 
Moreover, her mother didn't let her participate much in school social life In 
Lavette's words, 1 did pretty wdl considering I was hardly ever there." She be- 
came pregnant at sbcteen, but continued in sduxA, with her mother watching the 
baby. However, she didn't graduate. 

Lavette was previously enrolled in two other adult education programs, but 
had to leave them due to Ae pressures of her life As a teenager, she took literacy 
and accounting dasses Arough a night program. She enjoyed Ae accounting train- 
ing, but had to leave because her family moved again. 

She later enrolled in a JTPA 0ob Training Partnership Act)-funded GED 
literacy class at the suggestion of a social worker, but was unable to stay with the 
dasses. She never fdt a part of the program or mudi connection with the teadier or 
other students. She Aought the teacher seemed disengaged and authoritarian. 
According to Uvette, the teacher would "explain a little bit, and then go sit down 
and we have to do tfie work by oursdves. Maybe if I had anoflier teacher..." 

Last week Lavette enrolled as Bob's student in a literacy program to hdp 
prepare for her GED. Eventually, she hopes to move to a nearby dty and to get an 
accoimting job that pays well 

What are some ways that Bob might hdp Lavette learn more effectivdy? 
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LISA 

Lisa Bogan, aged 37, was born in rural Mississippi and lived there until 
she came to Knoxville, Tennessee, with her fost husband in 1973. Separated 
now from her second husband, Lisa is struggling to overcome the effects of an 
abusive second marriage and provide for her two children with a job as a sales 
clerk ii\ a department store. 

Although she has a high school diploma, she says she stopped learning 
in 6th grade and her reading level is at 5th- or 6th-grade level. She never felt 
that the teachers at school cared about her, so she found it hard to care about 
school. Both hteracy and technology present some difficulties for hev, and she 
tried adult basic education classes to upgrade her skills, but they didn't help her 
very much. She is very active outside the home and family; she votes, attends 
PTA meetings, talks with teachers, and is active in her church. 

Her employer has just started up a workplace literacy program, and Lisa 
has decided to "go back to school again" to try and improve her hteracy skills. 
She wants to be able to read and write better in order to get a better job, to 
help her kids in school, and to do more work for her church. 



Source: U.S Congress, Office of Technology Assessment Adult Ute racy and New Technologies- 
To^Ufor a Ufetime. OTA.SET.550 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. July. 



CASE STUDY 



ALICIA 

Alicia Lopez, age 47, migrated alone and undocumented from 
her native Mexico to the San Francisco Bay Area in 1981. In 1986, 
she became a legal resident of the United States through the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA). Six years ago she 
brought her daughter and infant granddaughter to the United States 
Alicia now lives in a heme with her sister's family and raises her 6- 
year-old grandchild as if she were her own daughter. 

Although she dropped out of school in Mexico at age 13 she 
can read and write Spanish quite weU; her written and oral skills in 
English are, however, quite limited. Until 5 months ago, Alicia 
worted as a cook in several food preparation factories. Since nearly 
all of the employees were Spanish-speaking, she was able to fimction 
with very limited English. AUcia recently enroUed in an employment 
traimng program where she is learning facility maintenance skills and 
smdying EngUsh. Her goal is to find stable employment that will 
enable her to adopt her two youngest grandchildren; currently in the 
foster care system because of their mother's drug addiction. 

While she is determined and capable of mastering new skills 
and systems, her hmited English presents significant barriers to her 
abibty to advance, particularly in the employment area. 



Source: U.S Congress^ Office of Technology AsstssmtnU Adult Uteracy and New Technologies' 
T^ls^or a Ufenme, OTA-SET-SSO (Washington. DC: U.S. Government ^^i o^^,]'Sy, 
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**HOME TEAM" 
CASE-STUDY RESOLUTION WORKSHEET 



Please return to your original case study and to your Focus Questions on H-16. From these and 
your readings your task, as a Home Team, is to generate teaching ideas that the instructor might 

^J^J'^L ^ '^"'^y ^^^^^ goals. Please generate 1 to 3 teaching ideas L 

related rationale m the time you are allotted. 



TEACHING IDEAS 


RATIONALES (related to Motivation, 
Cognition, or Socio-Cultural 
Context) 


Teacbing Idea 1 




Teaching Idea 2 





Teaching Idea 3 
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HOME TASK FOCUS CHART (Part One) 



• llu2iki^yourowne)q>erienc£asast^ 

• Identify vmys in \^diT401WATI0N,C0GNm 

CULTURAL CONTEXT w«re (or were not) addressed by yotir teachers. 

f ^ 

MOTIVATION 

• Parscmaliaeikiniix^ ID fit stu* 

dents* needs 

• AddicMS students motivations 

• Additwei bantos such as fear 

and low adf *«tteem 

• Ofiers students choices about 

what and how ttvy learn 

• Offeis students opportunities to 

duu^ tiwir bdtt vior 



COGNinON 

• wxters a vaneiy Cm jeaining 

eaqperiences ID a cxDmo d atettie 
irviety of students learning 
sQdes 

• Encourages students to tidnk 

about how a«y think and to 
learn about how ftey learn 

• links new leamii^ to students* 

past experience and to tiieir 
present lives outside school 



SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT 

• Acknowledges contexts of 

studentsi* Uvea and their 
aspiiations and motivations 

• Acknowledges that education is 

notneuSnl 

• Offos students opportunities to 

reflect CTiticaUy on the forces 
that affect their lives 

'» Offers students opportunities to 
become cn^x>werBd to act 

V ) 



HOME TASK FOCUS CHART (Part Two) 



• Observe yoursdfv^e you te*di or observe another teacher. 

• Ideritify ways in which M01TVATION,COGNinON, and SOaO- 

CULTURAL CONTEXT were addressed by the teaching you observed. 



MOTIVATION 

• PigionaHTft learning to fit «hi- 

dents' need* 

• Addreaet students' motivatiom 

• AddresMsbsirkn such aster 

andlowsdf eiteem 

• Often itudenttdiotes about 

«^t and how they learn 

• Ofifen students opportunities to 

change their bdiavior 



COGNITION 

• Oifenavaiietyofleindiv 

eqpenenoes to accomodate the 
vviet^ of etudentir karnii^ 
styles 

• Encourages students to ttiink 

about how ttiqr think and to 
leam about how tti^ leun 

• Links new leendi^ to students' 

past eqperienoe and to their 
present lives outside school 



SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT 

• Acknowlnlges the contexts of ' 

students' lives and ttieir 
a^tiatians and motivations 

• Acknowledges that aducatton is 

not neutral 

• Offen students opportunities to 

reflect olbcaDy on the forces 
that affect their lives 

• Offers students opportunities to 

become empowered to act 
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SESSION TWO EVALUATION 
THE ADULT LEARNER 



Location of Training 

Presenter 



Name of Adult Education Program 



Geographic Setting (check one): □ urban □ suburban □ rural 

Your Position (check all that apply): 

□ ABE Teacher □ ESL Teacher 

□ AI' E Vohmtccr Instructor □ ESL Volunteer Instructor 

Number of years experience in this position ' 

Number of years of other adult education teaching experience 



□ Other (please specify): 



Certification in elementary/secondary education □ Yes □ No 
Education Background pield 



For each of the following questions, please circle the number that best expresses your reaction. 
Presentation 

1 . The length of time for the workshop was 

(too short) 1 2 3 4 5 (too long) 

2. The small group activities were 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

3. The ideas and activities presented were 

1 2 3 4 5 (very interesting) 

4. The mix of activities used to present the material was 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The extent to which the workshop covered the topics was 
(inadequate) 1 2 3 4 5 (very adequate) 
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General Comments About Presentation: 



Content of Training 

1. The key concepts and infonnation presented in the workshop wei^ 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

2. The purposes and objectives of the instructional packet were 

(^^) 1 2 3 4 5 (very clear) 

3. The objectives of the instructional packet were met 

(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (completely) 

4. The content of the training will be 

(notusefiil) 1 2 3 4 5 (veiy useful) 

5. The theory and information presented were 

(insufficient) 1 2 3 4 5 (sufficient) 

General Comments About Training Content: 
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Materials 

1 . How appropriate was the content of the 

a. printed materials 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

b. overhead transparencies 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

c. video 

(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

2. The techxiical quality of the printed materials was 

(PooO 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

3. The technical quality of the overheads was 

(P^or) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

4. The video added to the overall value of the workshop 

(not at all) l 2 3 4 5 (a great deal) 

5. The materials presented can be adapted to my own learning environment 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (very casUy) 

General Comments About Materials: 



Overall Comments 

1, What were the strongest features of this workshop? Please te specific. 
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2. What do you think were the weakest features of this workshop? 



What suggestions do you have for improving this training? 



4. Which techniques, ideas, or activities wiU you apply in your own classroom? 
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HANDOUTS 
SESSION THREE 



REMINDER! 
Session Three of the Workshop on 
THE ADULT LEARNER 



Date: 



Time: 



Location: 

Please remember to bring the following: 

1. Completed Home-Task Worksheets 

2. Materials from Sessions One and Two 



Please complete and return this portion to: 



Yes, I will attend Session Two of the workshop on The Adult Learner. 



Name: 



Telephone: C 



Job Title: 



Address: 



(City) 



(State) 



(Zip) 
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THE ADULT LEARNER 
SESSION THREE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Think critically about adult learning and development and to apply this to 
one's self and to adult learners in the classroom; 

2) Describe the following three broad dimensions of adult learning: 
MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO-CULTURAL CONTEXT; 

3) Analyze the effects of MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO- 
CULTURAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

4) Describe teaching approaches that address these three dimensions of adult 
earning; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of adult learning. 

Agenda: I. Welcome, Summary of Sessions One and Two, Agenda Review 
n. Small Group Feedback on Home Task 
m. Overview of Planning Lessons for Adults 

BREAK (15 minutes) 
rv. Lesson Planning (Application) 

V. Video Review: 'The Adult Learner: ABE Classroom" or 'The Adult 
Learner: ESL Classroom" 

• Review 

• Analysis 

• Feedback 

VI. Final Reflections on Workshop Processes 
vn. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 
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LESSON PLANNING WORKSHEET 



r 



Desdibe the SOaa<ULTURAL CONTEXT in which these adult 
students live: 



OBJECTIVES imiy be motivifional, cognitive, and/or locicxultttxal): 



LESSON PLAN: 
1. Wann-t^p/Review: 



2. PretenUtion/Activity: 



3. Guided Practice: 



4. Application to Students* Lives:. 
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CXASSROOM SCENARIOS 



ONE: Beginning Level ABE Litency Oass in an Uiban Setting 

Youteadiinalaxgeinbanlitenqroenter. You have just met your new dass: anABE 
literaqrdass at ttieb^;ixming level You find most students have a sight vocabulary of 
100 • 200 woRk, but tfieir conoentntian on decoding interfm greatly sustam 
reading and conqnehension. The students are about 75% African American native speak- 
ers who dropped out of school early in their lives and 25% Latinos who have abeady pro- 
gressed fluoug^ beginning and, for some, intermediate ESL levels. 

TWO: Community-Based ABE Litency in a Rtual Setting 

You teadi in a community-based literacy program in a rural area. Your dass meets 3 
evemngsaweek. You generally have about 10 students in attendance. Attendance varies. 
Half the students are male and half are female; most are ^^te but a few are African Ameri- 
can and one is Utina About a Aiid of the students are employed in low wage jobs, while 
others are unemptoyed or work at raising families. Some are welfare redpients. Afewof 
yom- students are non-readers, a £ew are GED students, but ttie majority range between 
reading levels 34) and 6.0. Mo«« in the dass have job-reUted goals. 

THREE: Beginning Level ESL Oass in a Rural Setting 

You teaA introductory ESL to Spanish-speaWngaddts. Your primary purpose in th^ 
dass IS to hdp students develc^ basic skills in spoken end written English. Ntotiuve had 
little education in their native ojuntries and are barely literate in Spanish. They ere 
migrant laborers, «nd while &ey ha ve Kved in Ae US off on fa 
speak bmited English. Many are also not documented (legal) residents and are taking this 
daK because it helps Shemmeelflifc requirements to become documented. Yourdass 
meets fourevewngsawcdtf6r90minutesandhas50students. However, usually not 
more than 35 attend on any given evening. 

FOUR: MulH-Level ABE/ESL "Learning Lab" in an Urban Setting 

You teadi in the learning lab- of a coiamunity college center that is devote 
tional education in a poor urban neighborhood. Abouthalf of your students are native 

^)eakers of English; tiie others are immigrants from Utin America, Asia, and Eastern 
Europe. A few of your students are non-readers, a few are GED students, but tiie majority 
range between reading levels 3.0 and 6.0. About two-thirds of your students are 
studying to improve Aeir basic skills in order to score hi^i enou^ on the TABE (8 0) for 
admission to various vocational training courses. Therestareinyourdassroomto adiieve 
a variety of personal and job-related goals. 
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HVE; Multi-Level ESL Class in an Urban Setting 

VouteftditoapublkagmtytiurtnmsanextensiveESLprog^ Your 
dass is located in a reemticm oentar leveril iniles fi^^ 
and yoiff grwq? of 35 ESL students da»pky$ a wide 

Theirtudentscom^^ ' 

r^'*?!?^, ^d»»eets4nightsperweekfor3homp^rniBht 
^instmctiOTalinirposes^youhave^^ 

-Groupr)bjrlanguagcpiofidencyleveL 

SIX- Volunteer in a Multi-Level Suburban ABE Classroom 

Youjdunt^intheadultHtetmcyprogTO Afew 

^T^^^"^^'^^^'^' •few««workingatAep:^D level; a^d 
nu^tof&estoden^^ ckrally: the dassro^ 

"^'^H?*^ ^ «^ intermediatft students, and you divide your time 

^ST"v^*S^^*"*l?**^^^'^ DuringeadidLperiod^^out^to 
sp«ui abom^minutes eiA vrtA tee or fbu^ 

^t.'^^:::^^'^ ^3^«pendaboutXrJLucSir^!^^^ 
present a lesson on 'App)yinz for a Job- to six of fte advanced students 



LESSON-PLAN ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 



Use Ais worksheet to analyze the lesson plan you have just developed in terms 
of three dimensions of adult learning: MOHVATION, COGNmON, and 
SOaOCTLTORAL CX>NTEXr. 



MOTIVATION 



Waitify at least two ways that your lesson plan addresses the MOUVA- 
TIONAL dimension of adult leamiitg. 



1. 



COGNITION* 

Wentify at least two ways that your lesson plan addresses Ae COC3^^ 
dmiension of adult learning. 



SOaO-CULTURAL CONTEXT 

I^^S5Lf * addresses the SOaO- 

CULTURAL dinwnsion of adult learning. 



VTOEO FOCUS CHART (Review) 



Whit new msi{^ts did you gain about MOnVATlON, COGNmON, and 
SOaOCULTURAL CONTEXT by observing dassrooxn teaching between workshop 
sessians? Apply tiiose insists to Ae teaching anettuxis used in the video dasszoom. 



MOTIVAIION 

• PenonaliaMleamiqgtofitihi- 

daili'sieed» 

• AddicMnstudaitf nothtatioM 

• Add w M M ban i tii wuA as fmr 

andlowifUMiwm 

• OifcnstudatttdioioMabottt 

«^ and how tficy leun 

• Offen students opportunitiet to 

dtange tiidr bdiavior 



COGNITION 

• OfiersaTaxk^ofkvnii^ 

«>9>crimcs to aooomodale tiie 
irvietjf of studcnur iMinbv 
styles 

• Encourages students to ttdnk 

sbout how they think and to 
levn about how they lesm 

• Unks new londng to students' 

put eqserience and to then- 
present lives outside school 



SOaO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT 

• Adcnowledgestiie contexts of 

students: lives and ttieir 
aqrtntions and motivations 

• Acknowledges tfwt education is 

not neutral 

• Offers student opportunities to 

reflect crilically on the forces 
that affect Ihcirlives 

• Offers atudcnts oppoct uiilU es to 

beooine empowered to act 




SESSION THREE EVALUATION 
THE ADULT LEARNER 



• Location of Training 

Presenter 



Name of Adult Education Program 



Geographic Setting (cljcck one): □ urban □ submban □ rural 

Your Position (check all that ^ply): 

□ ABE Teacher □ ESL Teacher □ Other (please specify): 

□ ABE Vohmteer Instructor □ ESL VoUmtecr Instractor 

Number of years experience in this position 



Number of years of other adult education teaching experience 



Certification in elementaiy/secondaiy education □ Yes □ No 
Education Background Field 



For each of the foUowiag {juestions, please circle the number that best expresses your reaction. 
Presentation 

1 . The length of time for the workshop was 

(too short) 1 2 3 4 5 (too long) 

2. The small group activities were 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

3. The ideas and activities presented were 

1 2 3 4 5 (very interesting) 

4. The mix of activities used to present the material was 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The extent to which the workshop covered the topics was 
(inadequate) 1 2 3 4 5 (very adequate) 



General Comments About Presentation: 



Content of Training 

1. The key concepts and information presented in the workshop were 
(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

2. The purposes and objectives of the instructional packet were 

1 2 3 4 5 (very clear) 

3. The objectives of the instructional packet were met 

(notataU) 1 2 3 4 5 (completely) 

4. The content of the training will be 

(not useful) 1 2 3 4 5 (very useful) 

5. The theory and infonnation presented were 

(insufficient) 1 2 3 4 5 (sufficient) 
General Comments Atout Training Content: 
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Materials 

1. How appropriate was the content of the 

a. printed materials 

(inappropriate) 12 3 4 

b. overtiead transpateocies 
(inappropriate) 12 3 4 

c. video 



(appropriate) 



(appropriate) 



(inappropriate) 1 2 3 4 5 (appropriate) 

2. The technical quality of the printed materials was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (exceUent) 

3. The technical quality of the overheads was 

(poor) 1 2 3 4 5 (excellent) 

4. The video added to the overall value of the workshop 

(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (a great deal) 

5. The materials presented can be adapted to my own learning environment 
(not at all) 1 2 3 4 5 (very easily) 

General Comments About Materials: 



OveraU Comments 

1. What were the strongest features of this workshop? Please be specific. 
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2. 



What do you think were the weakest features of this workshop? 



3. What suggestions do you have for improving this training? 



4. Which techniques, ideas, or activities will you apply in your own classroom? 
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TRANSPARENCY MASTERS 
SESSION ONE 




THE ADULT LEARNER 
SESSION ONE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants wiU be able to: 

1) Think critically about adult learning and development and to 
apply this to one's self and adult learners in the classroom; 

2) Describe the following three broad dimensions of adult 
learning: MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO- 
CULTURAL CONTEXT; 

3) Analyze the effects of MOTIVATION, COGNITION and 
SOaO-CULTURAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

4) Describe teaching approaches that address these three 
dimensions of adult earning; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of 
adult learning. 



Agenda: I. 



n. 



m. 



IV. 



VI. 



THE ADULT LEARNER 



Introduction, Objectives, Agenda Review, Review of 
Participant Questionnaire 

Opener: ABE/ESL Adult Learners 

• Brainstorm characteristics of ABE/ESL adult learners 
BREAK 

Views of Adult Development 

• Discussion 

• Group Task 

Preparation for Home Task 

• Brainstorm questions for adult learners 

• Review home task 



V. Reflection of Workshop Processes 



• Note correspondence between adult learning assumptions 
and workshop activities 

Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

Complete Session One Evaluation Form 



T-A 



ABE/ESL ADULT LEARNERS: 



• are DIVERSE. 

• vary widdyaiiwng ages, abmties Job e3cperiences,culhiral back- 
grounds/ and personal goals. 

• range in educational backgrounds from no fonnal schooling through 
Qiany years of schooling. 

• cany wen-developed personal identities. 

• cany resenrcte of persorialexperierices/ which are learning re- 
soiures. 

• tend to be VOLUNTARY LEARNERS. 

• believe the decision to return to school is an important one. 

• believe that education will be helpfuL 

• tend to be PRAGMATIC LEARNERS. 

• study to improve their performance in other social roles, such as 
workers and parents. 

• let their schoolwork take a backseat to other responsibilities, such as 
jobs and families. 

• • 

• expect thdrdass time to be well spent 

• hope their courses win help them solve problems in their daily lives. 

• may be INSECURE. 

• may fed embarrassed about retunung to school 

• may feel embarrassed to join dasses with younger students. 

• may hold negative impressions of their own abiUties. 

• may hold negative impressions of schools and teachers. 

( Knowles, 1970; Koehler, 1968; Cross, 1981. References are provided in Handout 10.) 
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ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ADULT LEARNING 



adSZfj! ^^"^ ^ experience of skilled 

aamt educators, I* jsflssjOTierfffBrtflialteJeaniiesfaAen: 

* Sl2^^'"'^"'°'*"P'^8offl.eirownleanui,ggoalsand 

• Buy have qjportunities to engage in social leonine i e to l^m f^™ 
peersaswdlasfromaninslrJctor ""'"^'"^''•ev to learn from 



(Knowles, 1970; Koehler. 1968- Cross lofti 

, i^oenier, i^, cross, 1981. Keferenoes are provided in Handout 10.) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTEXT IN 
ADULT LEARNING 



A Traditional View 

• Complex skills can be broken down into simple skills. 

• Each simple skill can be mastered independendy, out of context. 

• Only when all components are mastered can more complex thinking skills 
develop. 

• The teacher is the active agent, imparting knowledge to the passive learner 
as though filling an eiiq)ty vessel. 



A Constnictivist View of Learning 

• Learners are not passive vessels, but active participants in their own 
learning. Learners actively doing, trying, making mistakes, and trying again 
are important parts of learning. 

• Knowledge is acquired from experience with complex, meaningful problems 
ratiier than from practicing subskills and learning isolated bits of knowledge. 
Humans want to understand things and pull them together. 

• Learners bring prior knowledge and experience with them to class. The 
instructor does not write on a blank slate, but works with learners to 
confirm, critique, modify, replace, and add to what is already there. 

• Skills and knowledge are best acquired in context. Context is critical, for 
it provides meaning to learning. 

• People do not easily or predictably transfer learning from school to real hfe, 
from real life to school, or from one subject to anotiier. We should thus' 
"teach for transfer." 



TRADITIONAL VIEWS OF 
ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



Until the 1980's, Adult Development was usually viewed in ways that looked 
like this: 



Developmental Periods in 
Early and Middle Adulthood 



A. Pre-Adulthood 

• Childhood & adolescence (birth- 17 years of age) 

• Early adult transition (17-22) 

B. Early Adulthood 

• Entering the adult world (22-28) 

• Age thirty transition (28-33) 

• Settling down (33-40) 

C. Middle Adulthood 

• Mid-Life Transition (40-45) 

• Entering middle adulthood (45-50) 

• Age fifty transition (50-55) 

• Culmination of middle adulthood (55-60) 

D. Late Adulthood 

• Late adult transition (60-65) 

• Late adulthood 



Source: Levinson. D.. et al. (1978). The Seasons of a Man's Ufe. New York: Knopf. 
Discussion Questions: 

1. In what ways can such a conception be useful to adult educators? 

2. What problems could there be with this conception of adult development? 



RECENT VIEWS OF 
ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



There has been great recent evolution in views of adult development, 
informed by research on gender, culture, age, and class. As a result, a 
complex set of views has emerged, which may be characterized as follows: 



Three Recent Perspectives on 
Adult Development 

Physical Change 

• Effects of aging 

• Diversity in how adults adjust to age-related physical changes 

Psychological Change 

• Stage-theories of development 

• Life event framework 

• Transitions/Transformations 

• Relationships 

Sociocultural Factors 

• Change determined as much by sociocultural, economic, and 
political context as by individual maturation 

• Socialization and social roles are critical 

• Cultural difference offers differing views of adulthood 

Source: Merriam, S. & Cafarclla, R. (1991). Uaming in Adulthood San Francisco: Jossey- 



Discussion Questions: 

1 . Form a group and discuss each of the three areas noted above (Physical Change, 
Psychological Change, and Sociocultural Factors) to clarify tjieir meaning. 

2. Focus on your own life or that of one of your family members and do a brief 
analysis of key aspects of your (or your family member's) adult development 
employing these three areas. 



3. Discuss your analysis with the members of your group, and be prepared to share 
a synthesis of your findings with the whole workshop group. 



HOME TASK: 
PROFILE OF AN ADULT LEARNER 



Instructions: 



1. Take down on paper the adult learner interview questions that have 
been genenited by the group. 



2. In the mterim period before the next training session, identify and 
obtain permission to interview an adult learner in an ABE or ESL 
program to which you have access. Be sure that all involved 
understand your purpose: to educate you; not to evaluate the 
individual or the program. 



3. Conduct the interview. Tape record it if possible. (Be sure to get 
permission from anyone you tape record.) In any case, take good 
notes. Try to follow your list of questions, but be open to anything 
the leamer wants to tell you, in any way and in any order s/he wants 
to tell it to you. 



. As soon as possible after the interview, write about it. Develop a 
portrait of the leamer that is 1-2 pages in length. You may wish to 
assign the leamer a pseudonym to preserve confidentiality. Review 
the portrait and revise it as needed to make sure you have included 
all key issues. 



5. Duplicate about 10 copies of your portrait (or more if requested by 
the workshop presenter) and bring it back to the second workshop to 
share with colleagues. 



REFLECTIONS ON SESSION ONE PROCESSES 



Coznfbrt/Suooeis 



Input 



Sodal Learning 



Variety 



£)q)eriences 



Application 
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THE ADULT LEARNER 
SESSION TWO 
AGENDA 



Objecttves: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Think critically about adult learning and development and to apply 
this to one's self and adult learners in the classroom; 

2) Describe the foUowing three broad dimensions of adult learning- 
MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO-CULTURAL 
CONTEXT; 

3) Analyze the effects of MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO- 
CULTURAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

4) Describe teaching approaches that address these three dimensions of 
adult earning; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of adult 
learning. 

Agenda: I. Welcome, Summary of Session One, Agenda Review 
n. Feedback on Home Task 

in. Cooperative Learning (Jigsaw): Theory Exercise 

• Read topic papers 

• Plan and report 

BREAK (15 minutes) 

rv. Video Lesson: *The Adult Learner: ABE Classroom" and/or 
*The Adult Learner: ESL Classroom" 

• Present video(s) 

• Complete video focus chart 

V. Case Study: "Andy" or *'Lavette" 
Read case study 
Discuss focus questions 

• Resolve case studies 

VI. Home Task Assignment 

• Present focus charts 

Vn. Reflection on Workshop Processes 

• Note correspondence between adult learning assumptions and 
workshop activities 

Vm. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

• Complete Session Two Evaluation Form 
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VTOEO FOCUS CHART 




REFLECTIONS ON SESSION TWO PROCESSES 



( ^ 

Coxnfdrt/Suooess 



Input 



SodalLeanung 



Variety 



E}^>erienoes 



Application 
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THE ADULT LEARNER 
SESSION THREE 
AGENDA 



Objectives: By the end of these workshops, participants will be able to: 

1) Think critically about adult learning and development and to 
apply this to one's self and adult learners in the classroom; 

2) Describe the following three broad dimensions of adult 
learning: MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and SOCIO- 
CULTURAL CONTEXT; 

3) Analyze the effects of MOTIVATION, COGNITION, and 
SOCIO-CULTURAL CONTEXT on adult learning; 

4) Describe teaching approaches that address these three 
dimensions of adult earning; and 

5) Plan ABE/ESL lessons that apply these three dimensions of 
adult learning. 



AGENDA: 



1. 

n. 
m. 



IV. 
V. 



Welcome, Summary of Sessions One and Two, Agenda 
Review 

Small Group Feedback on Home Task 

Reflecting on the Implications of Adult Learning Theory for 
Instructional Planning 

BREAK (15 minutes) 

Lesson Planning (Application) 

Video Review: 'The Adult Learner: ABE Classroom" or 
"The Adult Learner: ESL Classroom" 

Review 
Analysis 



Feedback 

VI. Final Reflections on Workshop Processes 
Vn. Evaluation and Wrap-Up 
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Classroom Activities that Address 
MOTIVATION 
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T-M 



Classroom Activities that Address 
COGNITION 
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T-N 



Classroom Activities that Address 
SOCIO-CULTURAL CONTEXT 




VTOEO FOCUS CHART (Review) 



Identify ways in wtddi MOTIVATION, COGNXnON, and SOaO<ULTURAL 
CONTEXT were addressed in the video. 

f ^ 

MOTTVAHON 



COGNITION 



SOaO-CULTURAL CONTEXT 



REFLECTIONS ON SESSION THREE PROCESSES 




SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 




THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTEXT 
IN ADULT LEARNING 



Recent studies of adult literacy learners, as well as recent theories of curriculum based 
upon findings from the fields of cognitive science, cognitive psychology, and artificial 
intelligence, reinforce and even heighten the importance placed upon providing meaningful 
context in adult education (Berryman, 1991; Freire, 1970; Knowles, 1984; Uve, 1988; Lave & 
Wenger. 1991; Newman et al., 1989; Rogoff & Lave, 1984; Sterber & Wagner, 1986; U.S. 
Congress Office of Technology Assessment, 1993; Vygotsky, 1978, 1986). Traditional views of 
curriculum, which seem deeply imbedded in the collective consciousness of educators, suggest 
that complex skills can be broken down into simple skills, each of which can be mastered 
independently and out of context Not until all components are mastered, the argument goes, can 
more complex thinking skills develop. Moreover, in this model, the teacher is the active partner 
in the educational process, imparting knowledge to a passive student, as with Freire's "banking" 
concept of education (Berryman. 1991; Freire, 1970). This view is now being called into 
question. 

In contrast to the traditional view, an approach to curriculum and learning called 
"constructivism" emerged in the mid-1980's and has excited considerable interest among 
researchers and educators (Newman et al.. 1989). While not developed from within the field of 
adult education, the tenets of constructivism seem to have important adult education applications. 
A constructivist view of learning suggests the foUowing principles to guide the design of 
effective learning environments: 

(1) Learners bring prior knowledge and experience with them to class. Instructors do not 
"write on a blank slate." Rather, they structune learning situations in which learners can interact 
with new knowledge that is at an appropriate level of complexity and interest for learners to 
appropriate for their own use (caUed the "zone of proximal development" — ZPD — by the 
influential cognitive psychologist Vygotsky). This is the genesis of the term "constructivism" 
— for it is the learners, not the instructors who construct the new knowledge, fashioning it to 
meet their own needs and capacities and integrating it into their own unique cognitive structures 
(sometmies called "schemata") (Berryman, 1989; Uve, 1988; Uve & Wenger, 1991; Newman 
et al.. 1989; OTA, 1993; Vygotsky. 1978. 1986). . ixewman 

(2) Knowledge is acquired from experience with complex, meaningful problems ratiier 
than from practicing subskills and learning isolated bits of knowledge. Human beings want to 
make sense of things, to put tiie puzzle togetiier. Decontexttialized instruction Uiat presents 
"pieces" in one unvaiying sequence fails to mobilize this powerful property of human beings to 
integrate input from diverse sources (Berryman. 1989; Uve. 1988; Uve & Wenger 1991- 
Newman et al.. 1989; OTA, 1993). ' 
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(3) Skills and knowledge are best acquired in context Previously it was thought that in 
order to make skills and knowledge more generalizable, most learning should be general and 
separated from the context of everyday life. Now, however, many researchers argue that context 
is critical for understanding and thus for learning, for context gives meaning to learning. The 
task for educators becomes to create multiple meaningful contexts for learning, so that learners 
can have the experience of ^plying knowledge in a variety of contexts, and to form their own 
means of transferring skills from one context to another (Berryman, 1989; Lave, 1988; Lave & 
Wenger, 1991; Newman et al., 1989; OTA, 1993, Vygotsky, 1978, 1986). 

(4) People do not easily or predictably transfer learning — either from school to "real 
life," from real life to classrooms, or from one subject to another. Educational experiences 
should help students transfer skills, concepts, and knowledge they have learned to new situations. 
This is particularly important for adults, because: (a) they are said to possess a unique, reflective 
edacity to look at themselves from outside themselves, called "metacognition," and (b) they are 
said to place particular importance as learners on realistic, rapid application of new knowledge 
to practical contexts and problems in their real lives (Knowles, 1984; Lave, 1988; Newman, 
1989; OTA. 1993). 
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VIEWS OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



Traditional Views 

Until the early 1980*s, one commonly-accepted way of characterizing adult development 
was through a presentation of a series of stages through which one's life was expected to pass. 
The argument for adult educators was that by understanding these stages, the instructor might be 
better able to "place" adult learners along some kind of scale of development and thus structure 
learning activities to best address the learners' needs (Erikson, 1978; Levinson, 1978; Smelser 
& Erikson (Eds.), 1980). One typical categorization, drawn from the work of Daniel Levinson 
(1978), argues for the existence of the following "developmental periods" in "early and middle 
adulthood" (also shown on H-8 and T-E): 

A. Prc-Adulthood 

• Childhood & adolescence (birth- 17 years of age) 

• Early adult transition (17-22) 

B. Early Adulthood 

• Entering the adult world (22-28) 

• Age thirty transition (28-33) 

• Settling down (33-40) 

C. Middle Adulthood 

• Mid-life transition (40-45) 

• Entering middle adulthood (45-50) 

• Age fifty transition 

• Cuhnination of middle adulthood (55-60) 

D. Late Adulthood 

• Late adult transition (60-65) 

• Late adulthood 

Problems with Stage Theories 

Beginning in the 1980*s, quesUons were raised about such conceptions from a variety of 
perspectives, including gender, age, culture, class, and ongoing social change. Some suggested, 
for example, that such "stage theories" might weU have characterized the Uves of upper middle 
class European-American males in the 1950*s, tO's, and 70*s, sir.ce they were often based on 
research done with such populations, but they were difficult to apply to other populations or other 
time periods. 
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One researcher who took strong issue with Levinson's work was Carol Gilligan (1982). 
In a citudy that compared women's and men's self-descriptions of their lives and personal 
development, she noted significant differences. She argued that the women in her study tended 
to characterize their lives in terms of relationships and attachments that had personal meaning 
for them, while the men in her study characterized theirs in terms of external accomplishments 
"in the world" with limited references to personal relationships and attachments. She suggested 
that for women, the emphasis on relationships sometimes had a corollary effect of creating a 
frame of mind that accepted multiple realities or truths, while simultaneously impeding the 
development of firm personal or moral positions and the ability to give voice to such positions. 
She suggested the reverse for men, that their tendency to externalize their self-conception enabled 
them to develop firmer characterizations of personal or moral positions and to give stronger voice 
to them, while impeding their conceptual flexibility in accepting conflicting or overlapping 
reaUties or points of view. She further argued that often personal development over women's 
lifetimes could involve taking on certain characteristics initially associated with men (the 
development and expression of firmer, clearly articulated personal or moral positions), and that 
conversely, men's personal development over a lifetime involved taking on certain characteristics 
initially associated more with women (the development of flexibility to hear and accept 
conflicting, overlapping realities). 

It should be noted that GiUigan's work, while recognized for its contributions, is being 
called into question for its tendency to give too much weight to the appealing symmetry of tiie 
male/female dichotomous frameworic she sets up, and to tiie danger of applying it to "all women" 
or "all men." (Questions may be raised too witii respect to class, race, and cultiire. Her subjects, 
it is argued, t<;nded to be European- Americans from middle class background, so that generaUzing 
to otiier popidations without further research might be questionable. In summary, it is only too 
evident that while we have come some ways, further research into adult development with 
populations (Jiat reflect tiie ABE/ESL learner profile is clearly still needed. 

Three Recent Perspectives on Adult Development 

While stage tiieories and dichotomous frameworks may now be seen as questionable tools 
to help explain adult development, it is still useful to employ some form of conceptual framework 
to mtegrate flunking about adult development One such framework (discussed below and in H-9 
and T-F) suggests Uiat we consider and give equal weight to Physical Change, Psychological 
Change, and Sociocultural Factors as we try to understand adult development (Merriam & 
Cafarella, 1991). 

• Physical Change 

While tiiere are certain predictable physical results of aging tiiat can affect learning (e.g., 
changes in senses, reaction time, and memory), tiiese vary widely from person to person, and the 
"degenerative" model of aging is not now widely favored. It is now suggested tiiat tiie 
development of judgment, wisdom, and experience can often offset or override certain physical 
changes (Perlmutter & Hall, 1985; Schaie & Willis, 1986). It is important to consider, too, how 
aging is viewed from a wide variety of cultural perepectives. 
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• Psychological Change 



There is a considerably more complex picture emerging than the earlier "stage theories" 
might have suggested, yet we must recognize the continuing power of such theories in some 
areas. The work of Piaget (1954), for example, in explaining early human cognitive 
development, is still widely accepted, and the work of Kohlberg (Kohlberg & Kramer, 1969) 
which poses stages of human moral development still has many adherents (Kegan, 1982). Other 
approaches, such as a 'life event" framework, argue that certain life events ■- while not 
necessarily predictable in their nature or chronology — can shape one's development and 
learning as an adult (Erikson, 1978; Smelser & Erikson (Eds.), 1980). Life events may be 
personal (birth, death, marriage, divorce, job change) or cultural (social movements, economic 
changes, political developments). Some theorists argue that the decision to engage in adult 
education may often be associated with such life events (Knox, 1977). A related concept of adult 
development speaks of "transitions" or ^transformations" in adults* lives (Mezirow, 1991). 
Again, jhe argument is that the decision to participate in an adult learning activity is bound up 
m an important process of transition in tiie Uves of adult learners, and that some forms of adult 
learning activities involve transformations in tiie Uves of adult learners. One study of Mexican 
mimigrant women in Califorr ia. for example, found that tiie decision of women to return to 
school to learn ESL was related to changes in personal relationships in tiie Uves of significant 
numbers of tiie study participants, and tiiat tiie learning experience did involve some forms of 
ti^formation (Gasiorowicz. 1992). Finally, tiie work of Gilligan, discussed earUer, offers strong 
evidence of die need to take into account tiie personal relationships and attachments of individual 
adult learners in underetanding adult development 

• Socioculmral Factors 



Sociocultural factors have received increasing emphasis in considerations of adult 
development in tiie late 1980's and early 1990's. This view argues tiiat tiie previous adult 
development perspectives discussed (physical change or psychological change) focused primarily 
on Uie mdividual, and tiius may have left out important contextual features in understanding 
causes and consequences of adult development (Freire, 1970; Jarvis, 1987). This perspective 
argues tiiat m order to understand adult development we need to look at tiie broader social 
cultural, economic, and poUtical issues tiiat often impact on adult learners as much or at times 
even more tiian mdividual, personal issues (Merrifield, Hemphill, et al., 1993). For example if 
we leave out sociocultural considerations of why learners have low Uteracy skills (e g poverty 
racism, war), we may fall prey to tiie fallacy of "blaming tiie victim" for a lack of literacy skUls 
The sociocultural perspective also argues tiiat views of adultiiood and adult development can vary 
considerably depending upon one's socialization, social role, culture, gender, class sexual 
orientation, or otiier critical factors. 
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